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| American Childhood 


The First Number of 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


NURSERY - KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY .| 


>| ROADENED in scope to meet the needs and interests of primary grades, 

\} and of child education in the home, Kindergarten and First Grade Maga- 

zine with this issue, makes its appearance under the new title of AMERI- 

CAN CHILDHOOD. Although its well established, kindergarten back- 

ground will be retained, it will in future follow the procedure of the schools 

throughout the country in expressing the kindergarten influence in the grades. 

It will also feature the school subjects of the elementary grades. Under its new 

name, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, it will be an up-to-date magazine for teachers 

which features in its method articles, reading, writing and arithmetic, as well as 
the school arts. 

The forthcoming plans include a series of articles on teaching writing from 
the first grade on until the young child has grasped this form of expression: 

A series of articles on teaching arithmetic in the second and third grades 
which is the period when this subject must receive the greatest emphasis in the 
schools. 

A series of articles in teaching reading by the most modern methods includ- 
ing stress upon silent reading. 

A course of study which will continue through the school year in kindergar- 
ten, first and second grades, in project work, social studies, nature study, lan- 
guage, spelling, penmanship, music and physical education. 

The arts and crafts as expressed in clay modeling, color work, paper con- 
struction and paper cutting will have their place in the Magazine through meth- 
od .articles written by prominent supervisors and grade teachers who. have 
achieved significant results in these subjects. The Magazine will have the best 
story-telling department obtainable. Those new books which are of the greatest 
value for teachers and mothers will be reviewed monthly. It will publish illustrat- 
ed news stories of interesting phases of child training such as have appeared here- 
tofore only in the general magazines. 

The unique quality of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is its strengthening of the 
teaching profession through its home appeal. While its contents carry the teacher 
by means of practical method articles through her school day for better and easier 
teaching, it is of equal interest and value to the parents of her class. Our great 
magazine corporations are featuring more and more high spots in education. 
This renewed interest of the American public in the schools is one of the significant 
developments of the present period in our national life. Heretofore the school 
journals have been too technical and not of sufficient general interest in the treat- 
ment of their subject matter to go into the homes. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


will find its place every month on the teacher’s desk and on the home reading table 
as well. 
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EDITORAL 
PARENT-TEACHER CO-OPERATION 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


The education of small children should be a normal and con- 
tinuous process without abrupt or radical breaks. The accom- 
plishment of such a purpose must imply a definite understanding 
and unity of purpose on the part of all the agencies contributing to 
that education. The child entering school for the first time must 
adapt himself to somewhat changed conditions. The abruptness 
of that change depends largely on the degree of cooperation be- 
tween the home and the school. Efficient cooperation presupposes 
a knowledge of what is being done by both parties. 

Too frequently we hear parents say, “Schools have changed 
so since I went to school that I don’t know anything about them 
any more.” Certainly they have changed, as have our methods of 
living, our social and community life. We would hardly admit 
that we have not kept pace with the times as our period affects us 
and our neighbors, and yet we frequently send our children to a 
school which we do not take the trouble to understand. 

Faith in the teachers to properly educate our boys and girls 
is not enough. We, as parents, have a duty to perform beyond 
merely sending our children to school. We should assist in the 
process of adjustment that takes place when the child goes to school 
and carry-on throughout the entire course of education. If we 
would keep our hold on our child’s interest, we must be familiar 
with the influences that control his daily life. The school has direct 
control over any child only a few hours of the twenty-four and the 
parents must assume the responsibility the balance of the time. 

The teacher cannot discharge her full duty without some 
knowledge of the daily life of her pupils out of school, and certainly 


ioe cannot afford not to know something of the child’s school 
ife. 
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Certainly one of our greatest needs is a more thorough 
knowledge and sympathetic cooperation on the part of both 
teacher and parent. We are both working to the same end, namely, 
the development of the individual for future citizenship. 
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©loud Pictures 


By GENE BOARDMAN HOOVER 


HERE is a hillside near our home 
With trees and sunny grass, 
And at its base a winding road 
That beckons those who pass. 
When evening clouds flit softly o’er 
The golden western sky, 
Up twilight hill we love to climb, 
My little lad and I. 


Sometimes he sees a ghostly ship 
That’s lost upon the deep, 

Or swift across the heavens blue 
There goes a flock of sheep; 

Upon the rim of some bright cloud 
Limned by the hand above, 

We see the smiling silhouette 
Of someone whom we love. 


Now in a cloud that swiftly moves, 
We see in armor clad, 
On snow white steed with sword and shield, 
The fair Sir Galahad. 
We look again, the form is gone, 
A cliff now fills the place, 
As darkly peering through the clouds 
We see a warrior’s face. 


The ghostly ship sails into port, 
The sheep are in their fold, 

The gallant Knight his army leads 
As bravely as of old; 

The sun goes down, the twilight dims 
The pageant of the sky, 

While hand in hand we journey home, 
My little lad and I. 
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The School Garden 


in Child Life 


By ELLEN EDDY SHAW 
Curator of Elementary Instruction, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


#—|)HE small school garden is a living op- 

:| portunity for a child to learn lessons of 
nurture and observe how nature looks 
out for herself. The expanded root of 
the beet, the thickened broad stock of 
the celery, the swelling on the stem of the 
kohlrabi which forms its edible part, the stor- 
age of food in the root 
of the onion plant 


selves. Along the garden area stretch a cord 
between two garden sticks. This is called the 
garden line. For this provide very strong but 
fine cord. Have the children take their 
measures out into the garden with them, and 
some labels with their names lettered on so that 
their own rows of plants may be marked with 
their names and also 
the names of the vege- 


furnish examples of 
adaptation to environ- 
mental needs. Perhaps 
the garden is the most 
normal and _ natural 
place for our children to 
learn lessons of life. 
We see plainly there the 
results of individual 
work. Results are 
either good or bad in 
proportion to the effort 
expended. The little 
gardener has to be 
honest with himself. He 
cannot plant carelessly 
and achieve a beautiful, 
orderly garden. Nature 
tells him right away 
when he has made mis- 
takes. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: There is probably no more 
successful and unusual development in 
nature teaching in the country than that 
conducted by the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens 
with children from the elementary age, 
through the high school to teacher training 
in plant life in all its phases. Acres of 
gardens, an herbarium of 186,000 preserved 
plants from all parts of the world, green- 
houses for the study of seedlings, a library, 
lectures, a garden house for social activities 
and extension work for dissemination of 
garden knowledge combine in their in- 


fluence upon child life. The attendance of the 


regular Saturday morning classes for 
children the past year was 27,000. The 
attendance of visiting classes with their 
teachers who attend for special work was 
well in excess of 50,000. 


Miss Shaw, who is making a contribution 
to education as curator of the children’s 
work of the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens 
writes this paper from her experience. 


tables. These labels can 
be made in the class 
room. Study a little 
plan of the planting 
area before going out 
into the garden. This 
could be prepared by 
upper grade children, or 
first grade and older 
kindergarten children. 
Provide small bottles 
and fill them with speci- 
mens of seeds that are to 
be planted. The chil- 
dren should know the 
seed by name, color, size, 
and shape, before work- 
ing in the garden. Have 
the children help in pre- 
paring the garden soil 


If the average school 
garden for the average 
school system is to be tended by children of the 
kindergarten and early grades it .must, of 
course, be defined in its extent of work. A school 


garden may be developed as a unit of work or, 


arranged forindividual plots. The kindergarten 
garden might well be managed as one garden, 
choosing seeds that will mature quickly, seeds 
of good size so that they can be handled easily, 
and seeds representing type forms. In the 
kindergarten class mark off on plant labels 
spaces one inch apart so that the child uses 
this as his own little measure stick. These 
labels are from ten to twelve inches long ac- 
cording to which size you buy, or such garden 
markers can be made by the children them- 


by raking it over. Work 
in a little fertilizer so 
that the seeds have some 
extra food for their development. 

The best tools to use with kindergarten 
and first grade children are hand cultivators. 
They cost but ten and fifteen cents apiece. 
Each child might have his own with his name 
on. it. Also buy some rakes and hoes of “ladies’ 
size” and cut off the handles to suit the arms 

small children. In this way you will have a 
set of serviceable garden tools. In the lower 
grades one rake and one hoe for each group 
of six to ten children will be sufficient. Buy 
according to your funds. These medium sized 
tools aré*smaller and cost less than the usual 
gardening implements. 

Kindergarten children should use.in their 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


IF POSSIBLE, ARRANGE TO WASH THE VEGETABLES pRAWING PICTURES OF OUR GARDEN, READING 


BEFORE TAKING THEM HOME TO MOTHER STORIES OF NATURE, AND HUNTING UP NEW VA- 
RIETIES IN SEED CATALOGUES. IN THE CHILDREN’S 
GARDEN HOUSE 


SPECIMENS MOUNTED fOR TREE STUDY EXTENSION NATURE STUDY IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


MAKING NATURE COLLECTIONS IN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 
THE BOYS ARE CLASSIFYING FRUITS 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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vegetable garden seeds of beans, corn, Swiss 
chard, lettuce, radish and onion sets. | The 
first grade children may add beets and carrots 


TOMATO SEEDS MAY BE PLANTED IN FEBRUARY. 
IF NO GREENHOUSE IS AVAILABLE THIS CAN BE 
DONE IN THE CLASSROOM, EACH CHILD USING HIS 

DESK AS A PLANTING TABLE. 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to these. With kindergarten children plant 
some flower seeds of sunflower, dwarf French 
marigold and sweet alyssum. For the first 
grade garden add dwarf nasturtium, tall 
marigold and zinnia. 

Before planting the garden have the chil- 
dren germinate seeds of beans or corn, per- 
haps beet and radish also, between wet blot- 
ters or damp sawdust. They watch the seeds 
develop and notice how the baby plant is born 
and pushes its way out into life. The two parts 
of the bean seed or cotyledons are pantries of 
food for the 
embryo to 
live on until 
it has roots to 
forage for its 
own nourish- 


ment. Have 
the child 
notice the 
two leaves 
that come 
out simul- 
taneously on 
the bean 
plant and the 
single leaf 
that unfolds 
with the 
corn. If this 
study of 
seedlings 


were being 
carried out in 
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the third and fourth grades we should teach the 
children that this represents the basis for 
dividing plants into two of the big plant 
families; one putting out its pair of leaves at 
a time, net-veined, and the other unfolding 
one leaf at a time with parallel veins, dicotyle- 
dons and monocotyledons. See how fast the 
tiny radish seeds germinate. They are ener- 
getic little babies. | Use the beet because in 
germinating the seed you at once see the red 
coloring that is the characteristic of the 
grown up beet. So before going out into the 
garden the child knows his seeds, and has 
studied enough about germination to under- 
stand how plants come out of these seeds. 

Another way of preparing for the out- 
door planting lesson is to draw with chalk on 
the schoolroom floor a little garden plan, the 
actual size of the area the children are going 
to plant. Then they can practice on this area, 
measure off the places for their seeds and the 
distance between the rows. It is better if the 
teacher rules off with chalk the rows for the 
different seeds and has the children place the 
seeds properly. 


Kindergarten children should tend with 
the exception of corn and sunflower, those 
crops that mature or nearly mature before 
school is over in the early summer. For ex- 
ample, it is barely possible that one may get a 
crop of beans, but they will blossom at least 
and the pods will form. Radishes will be ready 
to eat, lettuce, too; onion sets will have formed 
young onions, and Swiss chard wil! be well 


THE GARDEN IS NOT ALL WORK WITH FLOWERS 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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on its way. The first grade children will have 
beet tops ready to use for greens, and young 
carrots will start to form. These special vege- 
tables have been chosen to teach their food 
values. In some the root is used for food, as 
the beet, radish and carrot. From others the 
leaves only are edible, as Swiss chard and let- 
tuce, and from still others the seeds as corn 
and beans. The corn is used to develop the 
lesson of plant families. The onion sets are 
used because the onion is a cousin to the paper 
white narcissus bulb, and other bulbs. In the 
case of onions, the onion set is well started be- 
fore the child puts it in the ground. With 
flowers, dwarf French marigold and sweet 
alyssum should be in bloom before school closes, 
possibly nasturtiums. Zinnia, the sunflower, 
and the tall marigold will be ready to color 
the fall term. 

In planting the school garden what we 
call steps in gardening can be carried out by 
actual work or by observation. They are as 
follows: 


1. Put the fertilizer on the ground to 
add food for the plants. 

2. Dig up the garden.. 

3. Rake the soil very fine. Have the 
children understand that baby plants need to 
have their garden bed raked finely so that it 
will be easy for them to get food. Mother does 


PLANT A LITTLE DEMONSTRATION GARDEN IN A BOX. 
AN IDEA OF THE DEPTH OF THE SEED PLANTING AND ACQUAINT THEM WITH THE AP- 
PEARANCE OF THE SEEDLINGS 


not give baby a whole loaf of bread at a time. 
4. Stretch the garden line across the 
garden. The children take their plant meas- 
sure sticks in hand and open up the place in 
the soil called a drill in which their seeds are 
to go. The seeds are placed carefully in the 
earth. 
5. Cover over with soil. . The soil should 
be carefully patted down over the seeds. 
6. In the case of onion sets, caréfully 
space and plant a definite distance apart. The 
children may use their plant sticks for this, 
measuring off one, two, three inches and plac- 
ing the onions three inches apart. 
7. If tomato plants are started in the 
class room from seed in March, and this may 
be easily done by first graders, they should “be 
planted in the garden about the first of June. 
Dig a hole, put some water in it, and then the 
plant, patting the soil around it. The only 
reason I would use this with the little children 
would be for the lesson it gives them in start- 
ing a little plant indoors and transplanting it 
outdoors. 
There are two ways to manage a garden 
for children, the individual and the group 
method. The children’s garden at the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden is a combination of the 
two. In the group method there are from 
thirty-two to sixty children arranged in a hol- 
low square 
facing the 
teacher who 
gives the 
lesson step 

by step, and 
if strictly 
carried out 
the children 
are always 
kept at the 
same point. 
The in- 
dividual 
method 
teaches the 
children one 
by one as 
fast as pos- 
sible. 

At the 
Brooklyn 
Botanic 
Garden the 
first lesson 
is given by 
the group 


THIS IS TO GIVE THE CHILDREN 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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method to from eight to fifteen, preferably ten 
or twelve children. After that the individual 
method is used except when definite lessons are 
to be given, when the whole group is used. The 
demonstrator uses a plot. The center is 
marked, lines are prepared, and she begins at 
the center and works out. The children are 
shown how to plant beans, each child being 
given just the right amount of seed. He goes 
to his own little plot and plants in the way he 
has been told. Usually a whole garden is 
planted in one session. Whenever a lesson in 
ayaning is given all the children thin on that 
ay. 

The group method saves time, insures 
the garden being planted at the right time, and 
requires strict attention. On the other hand 
it retards faster workers and represses indi- 
viduality, the material is not always adapted 
to it, and it does not develop judgment. Small 
groups allow for individual attention, the 
discipline is easier, physical discomforts can 
be minimized and the teacher knows her chil- 
dren better. 


After the garden is planted the children 
put in their labels with the name of the vege- 
table and the date of planting. First graders 
may write out simple directions for planting 
beforehand so that when it is time to plant 
some of the children will have little slips of 
paper in their hands to pass about helpfully. 


ALL READY TO GO INTO THE GARDEN WITH MY 
NICE LITTLE CROP BAG AND HAND CULTIVATOR. 
MY SISTER IN THE EIGHTH GRADE MADE MY 


CROP BAG. SHE SEWED THE FLOWER ON IT 
MADE FROM BRIGHT PIECES OF CLOTH 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y 
One might read ‘two beans are planted to- 
gether” and another “leave six inches between 
(Continued on Page 64) 


Planting Tables for Children 


VEGETABLES 
: Distance 
Name Variety Depth Method Of Rows 
Place 2 
Burpee 
Beans 2inches’ |seeds every hs inches 
Stringless 6 inches 
1 seed 
Crosby’s 
Beets ; i inch for every 8 inches 
Egyptian 2 inches 
Carrots st pol g 1 inch Sprinkle 8 inches 
Place 5 
Golden | | 
Corn 1% inch _ |seeds to- 18 inches 
% Bantam gether 
Onion White or Place bulb so that tip iB instees 
sets yellow just peeps above ground 
Radish Scarlet linch |Sprinkle {8 inches 
globe P 
1 seed 
Lucullus inch every 2 
— inches 8 inches 
Set places in ground up/,,.: 
Tomato Bonny Best to first pair of leaves 18 inches 


FLOWERS 


Distance 
Name Variety Depth Method Of Rows 
Little Gem inch |Sprinite inches 
Marigold Dwarf % inch Sprinkle 8 inches 
French 
Marigold _| 2a! 1% inch |Sprinkle 12 inches 
African 
seed 
Nasturtium mt ide 2inches jevery 4 he inches 
: 1 seed 
Mixture red 
Sunflower > 1% inch j|every 6 12 inches 
end yellow 
Choice 1 seed : 
Zinnia double 1 inch every 4 8 inches 
mixture inches 
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Is Religion Dying Out 
in American Homes 


By REV. JAMES GORDON GILKEY, D. D. 
Minister of the South Congregational Church, Spring field, Mass. 


| ANY people think itis. They say rather 

Wee bitterly: ‘Look back to the home of 

fifty years ago. You find a situation 

wholly different from the one today. 

Sr! Fifty years ago family prayers, 

family Bible study, and family religious in- 

struction were common in American homes. 
Where are those prac- 
tices today? Half a 


With Thy dear children let me have a part 
And write Thy name, dear Jesus, on my heart.” 
But were these happy conditions as univer- 
sal as some of the pessimists of our time 
imagine? As soon as one begins to study the 
actual records of home life two generations 
ago he finds variations quite as startling as 
any we observe today. 


century ago American 
families loved the 
Church and gave it an 
almost incredible devo- 
tion. Our grandparents 
went to Church—and 
took the children with 
them—two, three, four 
times every Sunday. 
Where can you see such 
a spirit in modern 
America? And two gen- 
erations ago people gave 
free and unashamed ex- 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Dr. Gilkey’s thought on 
the religion of childhood expresses the most 
vital of today’s educational issues. He is 
hopeful in that he sees no destructive force 
in modern reactions to old methods in devel- 
oping faith. He is constructive in his defini- 
tion of the place of religion in the child life of 
our generation: “To fit a child to be a Chris- 
tian citizen in the America of tomorrow.” 

As professor at Amherst College, preacher 
at the Universities of Harvard, Cornell, 
Chicago, Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, and other colleges, and director of an 
elaborate program of social work in Spring- 
field, Dr. Gilkey brings a note of unusual 
authority to the Magazine. 


All the boys and girls of 
that time were not as 
pious as Emma Sim- 
mons, and all the homes 
of that period did not 
stress religion as her 
home did. Consider, for 
example, this curious 
passage from a letter 
James Fenimore Cooper 
wrote his wife in 1848. 
He had been entertained 
in a distant city, and the 
children of the host and 


pression to their reli- 
gious aspirations. Little children embroidered 
texts on samplers, boys and girls wrote each 
other about the hope of eternal salvation, and 
men and women gladly took public part in 
services of worship. All these glories of an 
earlier day have vanished. Religion is dying 
out in American homes.” These are the sin- 
cere convictions of many people today. You 
and I have heard these sentiments over and 
over again. Suppose we admit frankly there 
is. some justification for them. Times have 
changed, and many of the religious practices 
of an earlier generation have vanished from 
the homes you and I know today. It would 
certainly be hard, for example, to picture a 
modern ten-year-old embroidering on a sam- 
pler the lines that little Emma Simmons of 
Philadelphia completed on her tenth birthday, 
April 2, 1840. 
“Jesus, permit Thy gracious name to stand 

As the first efforts of a youthful hand, 

And while my fingers on the canvas move 

Engage my sinful heart to seek Thy love; 


hostess proved to be 

rather unruly: “The 
daughters here, aged eighteen and nineteen, 
smoke large, strong cigars, and drink brandy 
and water. One day Mr. Culver sent word 
to them that they had shut their dog in a room 
that did not belong to them. The younger 
fairy replied, her mother being present, ‘Tell 
Mr. Culver to go to hell’.” 

When we hear extravagant praises of 
the home-life of two generations ago it is only 
fair to remember that every home was not 
a paradise, and that all parents did not suc- 
ceed in making their children prodigies of 
piety. Neither were the Churches of the past 
as triumphant as some wistful souls of our 
time like to imagine. Organized religion had 
its difficulties then, just as it has them now. 
Listen, for example, to an illuminating pas- 
sage from the diary of George Whitefield, the 
famous revivalist of the eighteenth century. 
“October 13, 1740. Boston is a large, popu- 
lous place and very wealthy. There are nine 
meeting-houses of the Congregational persua- 
sion, one Baptist, one French, and one be- 
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longing to the Scotch-Irish. But Boston has 
lost much of the power of religion. I have 
not heard of any remarkable stir in it for 
many years. Ministers and people are obliged 
to confess that the love of many has waxed 
cold. Both seem too much conformed to this 
world. There is much of the pride of life to 
be seen in their assemblies. Jewels, patches, 
and gay apparel are commonly worn by the 
female sex. I observed little boys and girls 
commonly dressed up in the pride of life, and 
the infants that were brought to baptism were 
wrapped in such finery that one would think 
they were brought thither to be initiated into 
rather than renounce the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world.” The Churches of our 
day are not the first to be accused of spiritual 
torpor. And did everyone in the past go to 
Church? Were all the parents there, with all 
the children, Sunday after Sunday? Many 
people of our time think so, but the actual rec- 
ords of the past tell a different story. In 1680 
the Governor of New York City wrote sadly 
home to England: ‘We have people of all kinds 
of religion here, but the more part are of 
none.” Conditions were not perfect, even in 
the good old days. 


Aas with historical records like these, 
what conclusion does an intelligent person 
draw? Apparently there have always been 
two types of American home. One type takes 
little or no interest in religion, and makes no 
real effort to develop the religious impulses in 
its children. We find many homes of that kind 
in the American communities of today. Ap- 
parently there were a great many of them in 
the past. Indifference to the things of the 
spirit is no new phenomenon. In sharp con- 
trast to these indifferent or actually vicious 
homes we find a second type. These are the 
homes that recognize religion as one of the 
great realities in human experience, and do 
their utmost to help-their children understand 
religion and draw what help they can from it. 
The America of the past contained many such 
homes. Out of them came the spiritual leaders 
of earlier generations. And the America of 
today contains such homes too. Some of us 
can testify that there are scores of parents 
today who regard their children as solemn 
trusts given them by God, and who are strug- 
gling day after day to make the most of those 
little lives for the sake of God and the new 
world taking shape in our time. In these better 
homes of today you see the persistence of the 
old traditions and the old ideals, and from these 


homes are coming boys and girls quite as fine 
as America—past or present—ever produced. 
It is cruelly unfair to the more conscientious 
parents of our time to insist that they have 
lost all interest in religion and that the homes 
they have built are Godless places. Granted 
that the expressions of religion may differ 
today from the expressions of religion in an 
earlier era. The religious impulse is still there, 
quick and vital. What, for example, could be 
finer than this prayer of a modern mother who 
is trying to keep her children from the tawdri- 
ness and vulgarity of the world about them? 


“My little daughter is a tea-rose, 
Satin to the touch, wine to the lips, 
With a faint, delirious perfume. 
But my little son is a June apple, — 
Firm and cool, scornful of too much 

sweetness, 

Full of tang and flavor, 
And better than bread to the hungry. . 
O wild winds and clumsy, pilfering bees, 
With the whole world to be wanton in, 
Will you not spare my little tea-rose? 
And you ruthless, blind creatures 
That lay. eggs of evil at the core of life, 
Pass by my one red apple 
That is so firm and sound!” 


Suppose now we turn to the religious life 
of the better homes of our time. Where is it 
different from the religious life of the better 
homes of the past? Do the changes indicate 
progress or not? 

All of us will surely agree, to begin with, 
that many of the religious ideas of an earlier 
age have now largely disappeared. We no 
longer discuss with our children, for example, 
the sectarian issues that were so prominent in 
the thought and teaching of the past. All of us 
will agree, I think, that sectarian issues and de- 
nominational differences are no longer em- 
phasized as they were. Probably we would 
agree on another point. The theological ideas 
we give our children today are far less grue- 
some than those of the past. Listen, for in- 
stance, to this hymn intended for little children 
and published in New York in 1852 in a collec- 
tion entitled, “A Hymnal for Sunday School, 
Youth, and Children.” 


“There is beyond the sky a heaven of joy 
and love 
And holy children when they die go to 
that world above, 
There is a dreadful hell and everlasting 
pains 


And sinners there with devils dwell in 
darkness, fire, and chains; _ 
Can such a child as I escape this awful 


end, 
And may I hope that when I die I shall to 
heaven ascend? 
Then will I read and pray while I have life 
and breath 
Lest I should be cut off today and sent to 
eternal death.” 


Granted that the colors here are specially 
vivid. The essential ideas—sudden death, the 
fateful division of children into the group of 
the saved and the group of the lost, a literal 
heaven and a literal hell, and behind every- 
thing a stern and relentless Deity—these ideas 
permeated the religious thought of an earlier 
era. Even little Emma Simmons, whose rather 
beautiful sampler-poem we were just quoting, 
thinks of her ten-year-old heart as essentially 
sinful, and prays that she may be included in 
the group of children foredained to salvation. 
Do the parents of today give their children any 
such ideas? We all know they do not. Cal- 
vinism, like sectarianism, has lost its hold on 
modern life. 


Is this change an improvement or not? 
To open-minded and intelligent people the 
answer is obvious. The boys and girls of today 
have been freed at last from a denominational 
bigotry that has plagued Protestantism for 
decades. They have been freed from a group 
of barbarous and, according to Jesus’ teaching, 
wholly false theological ideas which have tor- 
tured human minds and roused human fears 
for centuries. Your children and mine may not 
have some of the pious characteristics of the 
children of seventy-five years ago, but they 
certainly will go out from our homes with a 
more tolerant spirit, a more intelligent belief 
about God, and a greater freedom from super- 
stitious fear than their predecessors ever 
enjoyed. 

A second change we notice in the religious 
life of the modern home is this. Outward ex- 
pressions of religious feeling have become less 
frequent and less extravagant. In 1854 a 


Junior at Williams College, destined later to 
achieve eminence in his city and Church, re- 
ceived word that his younger brother was 
thinking -seriously of becoming a Christian. 
He immediately wrote this brother a long letter 
“The 


from which these sentences are taken. 
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unexpected news brought tears to my eyes and 
led me to more earnest prayer for God’s 
blessing on us all and on you in particular. 
I do not know whether you feel you are accept- 
able to the Saviour or not. But if you feel your 
sinfulness, if you realize that without help you 
are lost, if you believe fully and sincerely that 
Christ is able and willing to offer you help, and 
then if you are resolved to devote your entire 
all to Him for time and eternity, then all that 
remains for you to do is take the Saviour at 
His word. Believe and hope, and the reward 
is yours! I cannot close.without asking humbly 
your forgiveness for my unchristian and 
worldly conduct for the last two or three years. 
How seldom I have spoken to you on the sub- 
ject of religion! How careless I have been in 
conversation! I can only say, Forgive me.” 
There was nothing insincere in a letter like 
that, even though it was written by a boy in his 
teens. He belonged to an age that gave con- 
stant and elaborate expression to its religious 
feelings. 


Granted such an attitude and such prac- 
tices, it is not surprising to discover records 
of family devotions and worship which seem 
almost incredible today. Take, for example, 
this account of a strict Presbyterian household 
a generation ago. A woman physician contrib- 
uted it to the Atlantic Monthly last fall. “The 
reading of the Bible was traditional in our 
household. Aunt Martha had read the Bible 
through before she was six. Sunday was for 
us “The Sabbath’, and on that day no unneces- 
sary work was permitted. We were not allowed 
to read anything but the Bible, and playing and 
riding in the buggy were prohibited. There 
also comes back to me the memory of family 
worship every night and morning. There was 
reading from the Bible and then a prayer. 
Grandfather had two basic prayers, one for 
morning and one for evening, with little per- 
sonal variations each day. But both prayers 
always ended, ‘Command sin and sickness to 
proper distance from us, and command Thy 
blessing upon us, for Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever, Amen’.” It 
would be hard to imagine protracted family 
prayers night and morning when the telephone 
and the automobile and busy schedules, even 
for the children, are to be reckoned with. 


Is this change a disaster? That is a ques- 
tion which each one of us must answer for him- 
self. Personally I feel that we can develop 
just as fine a character and just as keen a re- 
ligious feeling in boys and girls even if we do 
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not discuss religion all the time, and even if we 
do not hold innumerable religious services in 
our homes. Those are doubtless unconventional 
sentiments, particularly for a minister, but 
when all is said and done are they not the 
truth? It is not the quantity of our religious 
exhortations that will affect our children. It 
isthe quality. Listen to the letter George Mere- 
dith sent his boy during his school days. Here 
you have the modern spirit at its best. “Keep 
pure in mind, unselfish in heart, diligent in 
study. This is the right way of worshipping 
God, and it is far better than hymns and ser- 
mons and incense. It is doubtful whether God 
blesses the latter, but if you will cultivate the 
former you will be sure of Him. Heed me well 
when I say this, and may God bless you forever. 
I pray it nightly.” Compare that letter with 
the letter of 1854 that we were just reading. 
Does not the modern one ring quite as true as 
the old one? Which of the two would be a 
greater religious incentive to you? 


THERE is one other change we note as we 
compare the homes of today with those of the 
past. The conscientious parents of our time, 
striving to make the most of their children, 
have the assistance of a dozen superb charac- 
ter-building agencies that were unknown in 
the past. Consider this quaint description of a 
Boston girl of the seventeenth century. Her 
youthful admirer entered it in his diary in 
1686. “She never disguises herself by the gay- 
eties of a youthful dress, and she never goes to 
balls or dancing-parties. In her, modesty ap- 
pears in the highest elevation and comes al- 
most to shame-facedness. Her conversation 
being generally amongst the women, I found it 
no easy matter to enjoy her company. Most of 
her time, except that which is taken up in re- 
ligious worship, is spent in acquiring those 
accomplishments which become her quality— 
such as singing, writing, needle-work, French, 
and the like. She is now an old or super- 
annuated maid of about twenty-six.” 


Suppose that girl lived today. Think of the 
new institutions that would help shape her 
character and develop her religious faith. She 
would attend Sunday School, boarding-school, 
and then college, all of them unknown in the 
good old days. In each of the three she would 
have the chance to learn facts about the Bible 
and her Christian faith that were utterly un- 
known in the seventeenth century. She would 
undoubtedly be a Girl Scout, and as a Scout she 
would learn a code of conduct far more intelli- 
gent and helpful than those of the prim and 


over-sheltered girls of her day knew. She 
would certainly join the Y. W. C. A. or some 
similar organization, and through its program 
she would develop virtues of self-confidence 
and resourcefulness which would seem, to some 
of us at least, far more attractive and valuable 
than the “shamefacedness” of long ago. Grant- 
ed that her appearance and her manners would 
be different from those of 1686. Granted that 
she might wear shorter skirts and bob her 
hair. When all is said, would she not be 
quite as fine a girl, quite as true a Chris- 
tian, quite as valuable a member of the 
community as her great-great grandmother? 
The plain fact is that more people are 
working today than ever before to develop 
the character and strengthen the faith of boys 
and girls. Modern parents and modern homes 
have assistance that was undreamed-of even 
half a century ago, and the better children of 


our time show the results of these unique 
advantages. 


PTIMISTIC conclusions like these lead us 
to a practical problem. Assuming that 
you and I are doing our best to develop the 
character and the Christian faith of our chil- 
dren, what are the definite and concrete things 
we ought to give them in childhood? These 
boys and girls are going out to face the prob- 
lems and the difficulties of a new world. They 
will try to live the Christian life amid baffling 
situations and perplexing problems. What is 
it they need? What is the religious training 
their home ought to give them?’ I can give my 
answer in three brief statements. 


First: Our children need an intelligent 
understanding of the religious life of the race. 
Two years ago a freshman at Amherst con- 
fessed to me—and he gave every evidence of 
being sincere—that he had never entered a 
Church or opened a Bible until he came to col- 
lege a few weeks before. His parents, he said 
with a grim smile, were “good Congregation- 
alists”. A boy like that begins life with a heavy 
intellectual and spiritual handicap. His parents 
would not want him to confess utter ignorance 
of music, or art, or literature. They would be 
ashamed to feel that he knew nothing of busi- 
ness, or government, or the great movements in 
philanthrophy. Religion is just as fundamen- 
tal a human interest as any of these things. 
It is, if one might use the term, more funda- 
mental than any of them; for it is our ever- 
changing and ever-improving attempt to find 
the meaning of life itself and gain what help 
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we can for the hard business of living. When 
your children leave your home they ought to 
have an intelligent understanding of the reli- 
gious developments of the past. They ought 
to know where and when and how their Chris- 
tian faith began, how it has grown from age to 
age, and the great principles it represents to- 
day. Unless your children and mine have such 
an understanding of religion, we cannot call 
them educated. We admit our own failure in 
training them for the Christian life. You say 
you cannot give them this education yourself? 
Then find a Sunday School, a Church, a school, 
and a college where they can get it. This train- 
ing is part of their heritage. We must not let 
them miss it. 


Second: Our children need the opportunity 
to feel and respond to their own highest im- 
pulses. We read Jesus’ parable of the shep- 
herd who found the lost sheep. Who, in 
that parable, took the active part? The 
sheep did not organize a search for the shep- 
herd and then with patient and intriguing 
persuasions prevail upon him to do his duty. It 
was the shepherd who did the seeking. There 
is the Christian thought of God. We are not 
trying to locate, interest, and cajole Him. He 
is trying to find us. We, confused and bewil- 
dered in this strange world, hear His voice 
echoing through the darkness. We hear it in 
conscience, in ideals, in our remorse for old 
failures, and our aspiration for new triumphs. 
You do not have to give your children “a sense 
of God.” You do not have to help them “find 
God.” He is trying to find them, and all you 
need to do is make sure He has His chance. 
Suppose you put your children in situations 
where their ideals will be strengthened and 
their conscience quickened. Suppose you “ex- 
pose” them to the influence of the finest Church 
service you know. Suppose you lead them into 
the great world of prayer and meditation and 
silence. God will do the rest. You need have 
no fear. 
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Go a little apart from the noise of the 
world, 

Go near to yourself, 

Listen. 

Music, pulse-beats of life, whispers of 
death: - 

They were there all the time 

Like a brook that is under the ground. 


Finally: Our children need training for a 
life of generosity and helpfulness in their own 
community. Have you ever considered the 
exact situation these boys and girls will face 
when we are gone and they take our places? 
You and I are hard at work building great or- 
ganizations for philanthropic work. We say, 
and we are undoubtedly right, that these or- 
ganizations represent modern Christianity in 
action. Churches, hospitals, charities, schools, 
welfare agencies of all kinds—these things are 
significant gifts of our generation to the un- 
known world of tomorrow. Do you realize 
what this means for the boys and girls who will 
follow us? In every community the burden of 
these philanthropies falls on a relatively small 
group. Try as we will we cannot alter that 
situation materially. Only a few people have 
the time, the ability, the surplus wealth to or- 
ganize and direct and support benevolent un- 
dertakings. In the main it is to the children of 
the well-to-do and highly-educated classes that 
the community of the future must turn, and 
turn year after year. It is the parents in these 
homes that carry the larger share of the city’s 
philanthropy today. Their children must be 
trained to assume that burden tomorrow. 
Granted that we shall do everything in our 
power to Spread the load of civic benevolence. 
We all know that the spreading process has 
definite limits., You and I must train our chil- 
dren for the responsibilities of generosity and 
public service that inevitably await them. We 
must fit them to take up the burden when we 
lay itdown. That is the goal of their religious 
training in childhood—to be able to fulfill 
thoroughly and wisely the duties of a Christian 
citizen in the America of tomorrow. 


By John Richard Moreland 
A stain of gold in the tender grass 
A shadow of bird and the drone of bees, 
A rainbow tangled in leafless trees, 
And here is April come back again. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


The Relation of Health to 


the Behavior of Children 


By IRA 8. WILE, M. D. 


tax] OW do children behave? Are they good 
5 or bad? But first what is meant by 
good, and what is implied by bad? 
Usually parents and teachers regard as 

"21 good children those who do everything 
asked, suggested, or wished, and as bad children 
those who do not obey implicitly. It is helpful 
at times to realize that 
children are real people 
who have and use minds 
of their own. Often they 
are held up to standards 
far above what is fair to 
demand of them. Par- 
ents and teachers fre- 
quently resent in chil- 
dren the traits that they 
find in themselves. Usu- 
ally the unsatisfactory 
behavior of a child 
arises from causes out- 
side himself; he is pun- 
ished for saying or doing 
things for which he is 
not entirely blame- 
worthy. Let us con- © 
sider, by way of illustration, children’s be- 
havior in terms of their health. Teachers; like 
parents, desire to be helpful to the children and 
succeed in proportion to their understanding 
of them. 

Every child should give a teacher occasion 
for careful thought. Here is expressed health, 
education, morals, all that goes to build up a 
fine character. There may be many moments 
of doubt and wonder, fear and anxiety, pain 
and sorrow, but one should never lose faith in 
achild. No matter how strange behavior may 
be, no matter how trying the actions of chil- 
dren, patience and perseverance are essential 
in faithful service to them. Teachers should 
recall that they were young, and probably did 
many of the things that now trouble or disturb 
them when noted in the children. Reasonable- 
ness does not demand angelic behavior from 
youngsters. The exhibition of common sense, 
fairness, and consideration is paramount if one 
seeks to evoke such traits in lively dynamic 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


as follows: 


for ill health.” 


physically.” 


cause for the rod.”’ 


Dr. Wile has achieved 
notable results in the mental hygiene of 
childhood. He has proved in actual practice 
with problematic children the relation of 
“being well” to “being good”’ which he states 


“A child is innocent until proved guilty.” 
“Many youngsters are being disciplined 


“Unjust child penalties are violent forms ~ 
of adult misconduct.” 
“Conduct helps to show what a child is 


“Real discipline should be based upon a 
knowledge of causes and purposes.” 
“Spare the child and there will be less 


“Health is a quality of harmony in living.” 


juveniles. 

Health is a condition that results from the 
harmonious interaction of all parts of the body 
and mind. A person in health is unaware of 
the existence of any part of his machinery. 
Many teachers of apparently healthy children 
fail to recognize that behavior, as an expression 
of activity, is one of the 
indications of health. 
Splendid physical health 
does not always even- 
tuate as good behavior. 
Nor does ideal behavior 
always mean excellent 
health. A child may be 
too vigorous to obey 
every command, or he 
may be too weak to get 
into mischief. 

It is certain that 
every defect. that ham- 
pers health may have a 
serious influence upon 
behavior in the home, on 
the street, or at school. 

Conduct helps to show 
what a child is physically, just as it reveals part 
of his hidden thinking, beliefs and sentiments. 
Conduct is the movement of character, but 
health conditions the formation of character. 

Total health varies from day to day and from 
month to month, and thus children have “‘good’’ 
days and “‘bad”’ days. There may be vague dis- 
turbances of the body harmony that the child 
cannot place, but nevertheless indicates by a 
variety of attitudes and actions. Scowling, 
blinking, crossness may arise from an eyestrain 
that has been unrecognized. “Laziness” may 
be due to worms. Peevishness may represent 
indigestion, lack of sleep or unpleasant dreams. 
Inattentiveness may be merely ear wax. Irri- 
tability and tearfulness may be due to a tooth- 
ache or a low fever. Disobedience may result 


from fatigue, impaired hearing or flat feet. 


Anger and temper may signify muscular weak- 
ness. 


These few illustrations will suffice to indi- 
cate that the home and the school must consider 


a 
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the physical health of children in order to un- 
derstand their behavior. To punish, scold, 
spank, or otherwise discipline children with- 
out attempting to learn the cause of misconduct 
is unjust and harmful. When children are not 
“good,” one need not attribute their actions to 
inherent badness or original sin ; some underly- 
ing causes are at work, and an investigation of 
them is necessary. One does not kick an auto- 
mobile if the engine misses, but seeks to learn 
and correct the cause of the trouble. Similarly, 
parents and teachers should attempt to ascer- 
tain why children fail to move along har- 
moniously in their environment. 


c is important to consider the behavior of chil- 
dren in terms of possible physical causes. 
The child who is easily tired, pale, thin, or who 
catches cold easily may be irritable, peevish, 
balky, until his vitality is built up by larger 
amounts of well selected foods. Likewise 
belching, constipation, indigestion, diarrhoea, 
poor appetite may point out the reason for slug- 
gishness, sleepiness, inattention, unwillingness 
to run errands, follow directions, or treat other 
children unselfishly. 

If children make known their distresses 
or particular symptoms, they are likely to re- 
ceive attention. It is more advantageous, how- 
ever, to recognize unusual appearances, atti- 
tudes or actions of children, or variations from 
their usual physical status before they tell of 
them. Many children are patient and long suf- 
fering and do not complain until they are so 
uncomfortable that they can no longer hide 
their difficulties. Far more may be accom- 
plished in protecting and fostering health and 
behavior when one understands that physical 
welfare is closely bound up with physical ac- 
tivity and general modes of behavior. 

Tempers, tantrums, headaches, restless- 
ness, dropping things, jerkiness and day dream- 
ing suggest nervous factors that require cor- 
rection before behavior can become normal. 
Grouchiness, unpleasantness, lack of attention, 
disregard of lessons may be merely the evidence 
of defects of vision that can be cured by wearing 
glasses. Inadequate concentration, dis- 
obedience, dullness, school idleness or mis- 
chievousness may be accounted for frequently 
by deafness, due to wax in the ear canal or to 
more serious interference with hearing. 
Rheumatic pains, flat feet, toothache, worms, 
early St. Vitus’ dance, or the beginnings of 
many acute diseases change the disposition of 
children for a time and lead to unexpected types 
of conduct. No teacher intends or wishes to 


punish a child for being sick, but many young- 
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sters are still being disciplined for their ill 
health or for defects that handicap their dis- 
positions and behavior. 

Some teachers are wont to punish children 
promptly without investigating the causes of 
misbehavior. <A fair and just teacher does not 
administer punishment until the reason for the 
penalty is clearly understood and the responsi- 
bility for the undesirable conduct is established. 
A child may drop something that is valuable 
and break it, but if St. Vitus’ dance is the cause 
of the accident, then the punishment would 
really be given without justice for something 
beyond the child’s control. If a child disobeys 
a command because he cannot hear it clearly 
and is slapped or deprived of privileges for his 
disobedience, he is being punished unjustly. If 
he is encouraged to play active games and dis- 
obdiently disregards the rules because his feet 
hurt him, his punishment is unwarranted. It 
is necessary, therefore, to be certain as to the 
cause of misbehavior. Patience and thought 
may spare children many of the penalties that 
actually militate against their welfare, and 
safeguard the teacher against committing an 
unjust act to be regretted later. 

Admittedly similar errors are occurring in 
homes, but schools and teachers should lead in 
teaching parents to appreciate that their 
troublesome child may be only a victim of im- 
paired health. The ‘idling child who cannot see 
the blackboard or the mischievous youngster 
who can scarcely hear the lessons is now 
brought to the front of the classroom and re- 
ferred to the school physician. Special classes 
for the anemic, the blind, deaf and crippled, for 
sufferers from heart disease, tuberculosis, 
trachoma and various sicknesses have demon- 
strated their value for the protection of health; 
but they have functioned also for the improve- 
ment of character and conduct. 


consider education and discipline 
as going hand in hand, frequently without 
recognizing their common basis and their vary- 
ing drives. Many school classes are devised to 
solve the various educational problems of chil- 
dren, despite which there are always some 
groups of children who are in difficulty; and 
largely because of circumstances over which 
they have little control. There are some who 
are disciplinary problems, because of their ner- 
vousness, illness and unhappiness arising from 
causes in the home and for which their parents 
are responsible. One need only think of the 
children who are given tea and coffee in excess, 
whose diets lack nutritive balance; those who 
are subject to scoldings, threats, and spank- 
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ings; those who are being “yelled at,” told they 
are stupid, called lazy and useless. Is it un- 
natural that such children, if in any way sensi- 
tive, should find themselves poorly adapted to 
the mass discipline of the school? Such chil- 
dren in the classroom may express the feelings 
which they have kept locked up at home, and 
as a result find themselves in trouble. Even 
children who lie and steal may be merely those 
who are suffering from being misunderstood 
and are miserable because of parental injustice. 

The noisy, “talky,” restless, impulsive, un- 
controllable, fidgety, weepy, careless, jerky, 
apathetic, uninterested children, who tax the 
patience and sap the vitality of teachers, do not 
act thus just to be annoying. Verminous heads, 
sore eyes, running ears, itching skins, frequent 
occasion to leave the room, round shoulders, 
open mouths, flat feet, shuffling gait, bad 
posture, coated tongue, or decayed teeth may be 
responsible. Diseased tonsils, swollen glands, 
drowsiness, feverishness, shortness of breath, 
bluish lips, rapid pulse, muscular spasms may 
give the guiding sign to an explanation for the 
children’s discomfort as expressed in conduct. 

The school child requiring special disci- 

pline should first be examined by a physician. 
Adequate medical care may correct undesirable 
conduct and result in justice for the child whose 
puzzling behavior is disturbing the teacher and 
the entire class. If the conduct continues un- 
changed a psychological examination is neces- 
sary. 
Many children misbehave at home and at 
school, because their brain power is poorly ad- 
justed. Some are too bright and more are too 
dull to meet their daily problems. The dull 
children find themselves falling behind, realize 
that they are less intelligent, sense their back- 
wardness and seek to:put themselves across by 
types of action that*attract attention to them- 
selves, even though their activities may be un- 
pleasant for others. Very bright children, 
who are given work that is too easy, do not give 
their whole minds to their work and tend to be 
inattentive, restless, talkative, or even mis- 
chievous. The state of the mind is part of the 
health of the child and when misbehavior arises 
it is as important to know that state of the 
mental health as to understand the condition of 
the body. 

Not infrequently the ill health of the 
teacher may express itself in a type of behavior 
that suggests revolt among some of the chil- 
dren. Her conduct becomes the essential factor 
in the problem which can be solved only by the 
relief of her physical disturbance. Teachers 
are not beyond the influences of their bodily 
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health in the treatment and management of 
children. One must not believe that every type 
of nonconformity in the school is the child’s 
fault. Nor should one regard it as entirely 
due to the teacher. Once a child has a “bad 
name” in a school, he is blamed for many things 
for which he is not responsible. Complaints 
concerning school behavior should be carefully 
studied, in order that the responsibility for it 
may be determined. What did the child do? 
And what did the teacher do? And what did 
the other children do? How far did circum- 
stances at home on that particular day carry 
over into the school to cause the teacher to com- 
plain about the child? Only by answering 
questions of this kind can the child be treated 
with fairness. There should be no assumption 
that the child is guilty; careful investigation as 
to the facts entering into the behavior is 
requisite. 

If adults would reflect upon how they act 
when suffering from worry, headache, indiges- 
tion, toothache, or cramps, they would ap- 
preciate the great necessity for thinking of the 
physical and mental health factors entering 
into behavior. Goodness, because of weakness 
or defect, is no triumph of virtue, nor is it the 
reward of careful training. Badness because 
of illness or other handicap is an occasion: for 
sympathy rather than for punishment. 


It must always be remembered that the un- 
satisfactory behavior of children may arise 
from ideas which originate outside of the home 
and the school as well as from within’ them. 
Governesses, playmates, literature and motion 
pictures all give children thoughts and ideas 
which they are anxious to test out. Every child 
wishes to achieve success, recognition, power 
and dominance in order to realize himself. In 
the process of experimenting with his own 
abilities and capacities he may run counter to 
parental or school desires and the best interest 
of society. Even the worst type of offenses, as 
society view them, do not indicate that the child 
is at heart a bad youngster. Why does hemis- 
behave? Thatisthe real question. Whatever 
punishment is given should be for the purpose 
of bringing about some improvement in charac- 
ter. The real discipline at school should be 
based upon a knowledge of causes and purposes. 
Penalties are not ends but should represent 
means to influence character favorably. Un- 
just penalties are violent forms of misconduct. 
Justice in discipline is possible only after ruling 
out ill health or other defect .as a cause of the 
conduct disorder. 


(Continue on Page 64) 


Releasing the Creative Instinct 


Through Play 


eround Craft 


By FLORA J. WOLFSON, Assistant Supervisor, Bureau of Recreation, Chicago Board of Education 


PA OIRRANGING any part of a play program 
MANai is always an adventure. It is only with- 
A} in the last half century that any of us 
Le has come to realize the importance of 
G5) understanding the child world and 
studying the laws that govern it. Hitherto we 
tried with meddling hands to mold it by force 
and even tenderness to suit our adult codes and 
customs. Now we are coming to enter it 
guided by the child himself and we hope to re- 
build much that our clumsiness destroyed. 
This is the progressive attitude both in educa- 
tion and play. Education, however, in so far as 
it must devote itself to the transmission of cul- 
ture, can rarely venture too far from given 
paths. We, whose only concern is to afford the 
child an ever increasing opportunity for per- 
sonal development, may buccaneer, voyaging 
where and how we will, exploring this child 
world and its interests. There are no preced- 
ents that need be followed; no principles and 
processes to be taught; no fixed points of 
achievement set before us. We are free, save 
for the vital necessity of constantly going back 
to child ways for inspiration to test the build- 


ing of our program by his needs and impulses. 
Even this makes for larger freedom, for the 
more truly we follow these natural trends, the 
wider our field and the greater our opportunity 
for experiment. 

The child’s impulse to manipulate, which is 
the first evidence of a creative urge, manifests 
itself very early and finds expression in count- 
less activities; squeezing, handling, breaking, 
molding, building, pulling apart, tearing, 
marking, folding, scratching, cutting. Indeed, 
a large part of what is called destructiveness 
is the child’s crude experiment with his con- 
structive powers. Inhibited by “stops” and 
“don’ts” it may easily develop into mischievous 
behavior. Thwarted by ‘imposed restrictions, 
as to medium and method, it tends to lose 
its freshness and individuality, its usual course 
is to expend itself freely upon whatever sub- 
stance lies at hand and provokes imagination 
and ingenuity. Under intelligent direction 
ideas are not imposed but stimulus given to 
evoke them and because the child mind is rest- 
less new fields must constantly be opened in 
which he may exercise his powers. These are 


DOLL VILLAGE CONSTRUCTION IS A LEGITIMATE PLAYGROUND ACTIVITY 
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the considerations to guide us in planning a 
craft program. How have we built around 
them and with what success? 

At the very outset, of course, it is neces- 
sary that the instructor, by an understanding 
of the value of craft and its relation to the play 
program, free herself from fixed ideas and ways 
of handling it. To this end we discourage as 
much as possible all attempt at teaching and 
insist that no undue emphasis be put upon the 
finished product. Interest, spontaneity, and 


original ideas, in other words, the individual 
process and release of creative energy focus 
our attention. Beyond this we stress the use of 


WE STRESS THE USE OF WHAT MAY BE CALLED 


RAW MATERIAL IN CONSTRUCTION 


what I have been pleased 
to call ‘raw material” which 
we find children ordinarily 
manipulating and working 
with in undirected play; 
such stuff as paper, mud, 
sticks, stones, boxes, spools, 
rags, glass, tin, anything in 
fact that comes to hand to 
suit his purposes. Our 
function is not to change this 
process but to develop it. 
Once having formulated our 
principles through observa- 
tion of the usual behavior 
pattern we should be able to 
tie them up with new 
projects appealing to the 
child through channels of 
his immediate interests. 
Strangely enough until 
quite recently there has 
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been very little of the purely creative in 
playground work. The pendulum swung de- 
cidedly toward a program of motor activity. 
Craft when initiated was stereotyped, confined 
and largely along the lines of basketry, sewing, 
beadwork, and some clay modeling. Even sand 
play as I have had occasion to point out had had 
very little stimulation. If we abandoned any 
of these particular projects it was not because 
they could: not be developed soundly but be- 
cause they had become so overlaid and crystal- 
ized by formal methods that we felt it would 
be difficult to tear them free. 

Our first experiment was with making val- 
entines. Here was a manual 
art that met our test, one 
based upon a common play 
commodity capable of a wide, 
variety of constructive ac- 

tion. Commercialism has 
so cheapened and spoiled 
this once delicate and lovely 
art that it seemed almost 


impossible to quicken it 
again with spontaneity 
and individual color. How- 


ever, new as was our manner 
of approach both to child and 
instructor, even the first 
year was not barren of re- 

sults and the second more 
than justified us by an evi- 
dence of beauty in color and 
design and the development 
of originality in ideas and 
the use of material. 


PLAYGROUND DOLL CHARACTERS FROM MISS WOLFSON’S CLASSES 
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We next tried a poster contest, limiting the 
subject matter to playground work. This also 
seemed to meet our requirements, affording a 
medium for creative effort, linking itself to im- 
mediate interests and allowing for active co- 


CHILDREN SHOULD BUILD AND FURNISH THEIR 
OWN DOLLS’ HOUSES 


operation in our publicity. It was not entirely 


successful. Propaganda does not primarily 
concern a child. Moreover, poster work has 
become so much a part of the school curricu- 
lum that it no longer had a fresh appeal. We 
abandoned it the second year though it un- 
doubtedly has possibilities. 
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Doll making followed. This seemed a valid 
enterprise not only as an outlet for construc- 
tive energy on the lines we had laid down, but 
the dolls themselves once made, were excellent 
material for further imaginative play. When 

children use dolls in their dramatiza- 
tions the commercial doll world has 
serious limitations. It is so feminine 
and so stupidly juvenile. Consider that 
the play world requires an even wider 
range of population than our fixed re- 
ality. It includes with its basis of fiction 
and adventure, all of fairyland and sci- 
ence, and all that uncharted realm 
which is of the child’s own imaging. A 
store doll can act but lamely in these 
roles. Yet ever near the child are un-. 
born folk in vegetables, paper bags, 
corks, buttons, bottles, wood and soap; 
in all the wealth of stuff about him. Open 
his eyes. See them spring to life, quaint- 
ly peopling those other worlds in which 
he plays. For reality, perhaps a top- 
headed policeman, tipsy clowns with 
faces carved of orange peel, a bottle 
bride and groom, prune darkies, and fat 
children fashioned from balloons; for 
adventures, a woden pirate, licorice- 
stick cannibals, raffiia Fiji maidens, and 
painted potato Indians,, a crusader 
standing on sling-shot legs protected by 
armor made of a beaded bag; for fairy 
land play, a wire Cinderella and her whisk 
broom godmother, Old Mother Hubbard with 
hooked nose and scrawny arms carved 
from a cabbage head, Red Riding Hood 
with brilliant coat wrapped round a funnel, 
cork brownies and a witch of timothy grass. 
These you will never meet or any of the thou- 


ITIS AN EASY STEP FROM THE DOLLS’ VILLAGE TO THE CHILD’S OWN TOWN 
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sand others who had their brief span of life 
upon our playgrounds these past two sum- 


mers. Having filled their parts they passed, 
strange folk, snatched for the moment 
from invisibility, crude, unfinished, but 


marked with a simplicity, directness and 
characterization that gave them the inher- 
ent quality of art. Others will follow, for once 
stimulated the child, god-like, can create, de- 
stroy and recreate whatever world or worlds 
he will. 


’ From peopling worlds to making them may 
seem an inversion to stuffy adult minds but 
offers no serious difficulties to the child. We 
observe that building is very characteristic of 
early years. Whatever the reason, whether it 
lies in physical development or cultural inher- 
itance, children seem fascinated by the making 
of shelters, houses, dugouts and caves. Here 
seemed to be another native interest that could 
be directed toward creative work. This was 
the aim of our next endeavor, which for want 
of a better name we called “doll village con- 
struction.” Aside from the fact that it fitted 
into our scheme of craft and provided, when 
complete, the substance for further play, it in- 
troduced more fully than any other plan which 
we adopted the desirable element of group ac- 
tion, for even when the child concentrated 
upon her own work, it became part of a whole 
plan and we secured wholesome interplay of 
ideas and cooperative effort. There is not space, 
nor would it be particularly profitable from our 
point of view, to attempt any detailed descrip- 
tion of the results. If not the same, at least as 
good and perhaps even better can be achieved 
by any one who will adopt our method. It is 
almost uncanny to discover what a child can do 
in this direction with such stuff as cartons, cor- 
rugated paper, spools, wire, clay and the other 
discarded odds and ends of living. 


Scissors, colored paper and the paste pot 
have always had a fascination for the child and 
this is probably the reason why our flower pro- 
cessions have had so much appeal. There is 
another reason as well. You remember the 
days when the pageant of calliope, bareback 
riders, clowns, wild animals, Indians, and the 
old stage coach coming down the street was one 
of the thrills of childhood. There may still be 
places where this has not passed into tradition, 
but in cities like Chicago, traffic demands the 
right of way. The circus parades beneath the 
canvas to a chosen few, and carnival and lodge 
processions with floats and bands have drifted 
to outlying districts as very occasional events. 


Though times have changed and conditions 
with them, children still seek life and color. 
When the old thrills are gone we who are at- 
tempting to guide child life must find new 
channels for adventure. Our boys and girls 
played with scissors, paste, and colored paper. 
They made their flowers, fruits, and trees, dec- 
orated their own doll buggies, kiddy cars, 
bicycles, pushmobiles and wagons, made them 
into floats and dramatizing themselves with 
paper costumes marched with police and bands 
in an animated processional of color along 
Michigan Boulevard in our “Loop.” They had 
fashioned floats to represent every part of 
those other lands they love; floats of fairy tales 
like “The Golden Goose”, “Briar Rosebud” and 
“Hansel and Grete!” ; floats of nursery rhymes; 
floats with the romance of far countries, 
Hawaii, China, Egypt, and Italy; floats of pure 
fancy and the high adventure of history and 
fiction. No parade in the world could give 
more of the thrill that children seek through 
movement, beauty and dramatics. 


Very much the same elements enter into 
lantern making and the subsequent parades, and 
we note that immediately the change in focus 
of attention brings the pageant into new rela- 
tion to the child he enters the activity with 
fresh energy and awakened interest. It may 
be said in criticism that a certain amount of 
method must be introduced in both these enter- 
prises but this need not be much more than 
rudimentary instruction beyond which there is 
still unlimited scope for individual art. 


There is even more restriction as to method 
and medium in rug making which was intro- 
duced as a part of this playground program the 
second year. There are valid reasons, however, 
for including it. Rugs make use of raw mate- 
rial. The craft allows for art and individual 
expression and, what is most important, it has 
its roots in the folk ways not only of America 
but of the many countries represented in our 
foreign-born population. Any intensifying of 
folk ways is sound recreation. There was one 
effect which we had not entirely foreseen. The 
product of the activity being practical brought 
us into closer relationship with the homes. The 
interest evinced by mothers helped us, helped 
them and overjoyed the children who undoubt- 
edly are very sensitive to the many conflicting 
controls in their environment. The results ob- 
tained were surprisingly satisfactory. The 
rugs on the whole were well made and individ- 
ual. Braided, crocheted and hooked rugs pre- 

(Continued on Page 70) 


The Modern Child 


in Fairyland 


By CLARE TREE MAJor, DIRECTOR 
The School of the Theatre, New York 


HAT is the birthright of the child to- 
day? Realism mainly. Yesterday’s 


dreams are our everyday experiences. 
On his first rides, as soon as his eyes 


“J open to a recognition of anything, he is 
likely to find himself traveling in a car which 
speeds at a rate of fifty miles an hour appar- 
ently of its own volition. 
He looks above his head, 
and sees people flying 


about in the air. At EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Clare Tree Major is not 


mind into the wonder world of the imagination 
which gave him an opportunity to vision what 
the world would be if such miracles were truth. 
He loved to hear and read stories of adventure 
and romance in the impossible, things the 
imagination held. 

Children born into this generation are handi- 
capped so far as impulse 
for constructive imag- 
ination is.concerned. | 


home, he hears operas 
over the radio that are 
being sung a thousand 
miles away. If he wants 
to talk from New York 
to his father in Chicago, 
he lifts off the telephone 
receiver and does it. 
Light flows at the push 
of a button; darkness at 
the push of another. 
Everything that the 
child of fifty years ago 
thought of as an impos- 
sible marvel, the child of 
today sees as a logi- 
cal accomplishment. He 
has no necessity for 
dreams, no opportunity 
for projecting himself 
into the future. 


only an educator but an actress and stage 
director of experience and achievement. She 
is a graduate of Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree’s course in the Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts, London, and played on the Eng- 
lish stage. In America she has had a share 
in the development of the Washington 
Square Players. Her most significant work, 
an outgrowth of her interest in childhood, 
is The Children’s Theatre in which for three 
years she has successfully produced Saturday 
plays for children with professional casts. 
In the School of the Theatre she offers stu- 
dents not only dramatic theory but actual 
practice. 

Mrs. Major believes that the child’s imagi- 
nation is the greatest force in education to- 
day. She tells us her basis for this belief, 
and describes from the viewpoint of expert 
stage craft how to simplify and make more 
beautiful children’s schoolroom plays. 


do not think that edu- 
cators sufficiently real- 
ize this. There is a 
dearth of the stuff of 
dreams with which they 
can enfold their lives. 
The magic carpet is re- 
placed by the aeroplane; 
Aladdin’s lamp by the 
spotlight of the motion 
picture which gives chil- 
dren a false idea of the 
drama and whose whole 
mode stunts the imag- 
ination. 


HE present emphasis 

in education is 
upon reality. We be- 
lieve that we are the 
only living beings in the 


Compare the life of a child born on an 
American farm today with one of the same en- 
vironment fifty years ago. The latter could 
read wonderful stories of quite impossible situa- 
tions and climax, but which aroused his imagin- 
ation because they earried him so far afield 
from his everyday experiences. He fancied 
the possibility of flight through the air, of the 
sound of voices and music from an unseen 
source, of locomotion and transportation with- 
out horses, of the possibility of human com- 
munication across seas. All these situations 
were so absolutely impossible to the child of the 
last generation that their very aloofness 
brought them close to him. They drew his 


world, and because science has brought hitherto 
unseen phenomenon to our everyday lives in 
actuality we feel that we have reached the limit 
of understanding and vision. We are open to 
nothing; therefore the children whom we influ- 
ence become restricted in their thinking. In 
nothing are we so stupid as in our surety that 
every external vision marks the limit of human 
sight, sound and touch. We draw a hard, fast 
line and on one side of it we place our selves 
saying, this is real, and this is unreal. A Hindu 
magician performs before our eyes an astound- 
ing feat of magic; we immediately set ourselves 
about the unnecessary task of proving his skill 
atrick. A child lost in the beauty and heavenl) 
unreality of the forest tells us that he saw 2 


wood sprite, or that for an hour he played and 
talked with a fairy; we proceed to deny this 
truth of childhood. Children see more than 
adults. We are as blind today in our outlook 
on the fairy world as were the people of Colum- 
bus’ time who knew that the earth was flat. 

Children are vastly more truthful than we. 
The child imagination is characterized by a 
fluidity whereas we are enclosed within a shell 
of our own building. They live for a brief 
matchless period in the Unseen from which 
they have so lately come to us. Childhood mir- 
rors clearly everything that is real; this is 
proved in our relations with these little ones 
before their spirits are hurt by fear and dread, 
and the well-springs of their spontaneity are 
choked by the dam of adult reasoning. May 
we not then ask ourselves if the child sees some- 
thing in fairy lore which we do not? Should 
we not make more constructive use of the drama 
in education than we have heretofore? 

The dramatic instinct of childhood should 
be fostered and given expression through the 
schoolroom production of fairy plays. Do not 
feel that the imagination is an inward turning 
activity of the mind. Itis the root of all action. 
Much reading and listening to fairy stories 
forces a child back into a life of fantasy which 
in time becomes subconscious and repressive. 
But the development of school drama in which 
the story of imaginative appeal is interpreted 
in a simple, forceful way in activity has a use- 
ful reaction upon every phase of life. The best 
example of this is our production of that ancient 
and most beautiful nature allegory, “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty.” The story is well known and a 
favorite with all children. Tell them that every 
tree bud, ugly bulb, dark root and sleeping seed 
bursting its apparent death sleep of the winter 
expresses the truth told in the story. Its mean- 
ing is that of the awakening miracle of a green 
and flowering earth at the touch of the sun, as 
the princess is roused to life by the kiss of the 
prince. The best acting version of the play is 
the arrangement by Theodora Du Bois, but 
better still will be the children’s dramatization 
told in their own realistic dialogue. 


= simple and beautiful stage setting which 
we have designed and used in The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre for our production of “The 
Sleeping Beauty” could be copied with little 
effort and great charm in any schoolroom. The 
background is the same for all the scenes. We 
use a long, fulled backdrop of white cheese- 
cloth, gathered quite closely so as to make deep 
‘olds, and this is hung at the back of the room 
or stage from the top to the bottom of the space. 
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At one side of this is a red light and at the op- 

posite side a blue light which, thrown upon the 

folds of the background and caught in them, 

makes a truly beautiful effect as of shimmering 

silk for the back of the throne room. For the 

first scene, that of the christening party of the 

baby princess, a draped chair wide enough for 

the throne stands at the back centre. In front 

is a plain wood box trimmed with ruffles of 

white crepe paper and streamers of the same 

for the cradle of the princess. This cradle 

stands upon a stool or a high chair without a 

back. The king and queen are seated upon the 

throne, and the three fairies who give the 

princess their good gifts of a golden apple for 

grace, a mirror for beauty, and a golden plate 

for riches are grouped about the cradle. The 

bad fairy who gives a needle with which the 

little princess will prick herself and fall into 

her sleep of a hundred years enters at the end 

of this scene. 

The costuming should be as simple as the 

stage setting. The fairies are dressed alike 

in white cheesecloth. Gold and silver radiator 

paint is splashed over the costumes of two giv- 
ing a realistic effect of the characters they rep- 
resent. The third fairy is dressed in crystal. 

The cheesecloth making her dress is coatdd 

lightly with glue and then scattered with the 
frost powder which is used now at the holiday 
season. The dress is trimmed with the 

sparkling artificial icicles used for Christmas 
trees. The bad fairy wears a dress of black. 
The queen’s costume may be modeled on medie- 
val lines, close fitting and with long, flowing 
sleeves. It is made of some soft fabric in warm 
crimson. Cotton poplin dyed or painted with 
dye colors is lovely in stage craft for children. 
In these costumes avoid a stiff unwielding 
textile as sateen or cambric. Unbleached 
muslin drapes well and takes color satisfac- 
torily. This may be used for the king’s robes. 
Trim this with the woolen side of canton flannel 
stitched at intervals with black, or painted with 
black dots. Avoid the use of cotton batting as 
ermine. It is not easily handled by children 
and not.so effective as flannel. The dress of 
the princess as she appears when grown 
is made on the same lines as her mother’s, 
of unbleached canton flannel, the soft side 
out. Both the princess and the queen may 
have loose wide girdles of gilded stuffs 
upon which are sewed the bright artificial 
jewels used by dressmakers in embroidery. The 
prince wears a smocked jerkin and trunks, if 
the latter are available. Underwear may be 
dyed and used in place of the trunks, and a 
smock made of unbleached muslin. If this 
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muslin is stencilled in purple before the gar- 
ment is cut, and the design filled in back of the 
stencilling with gold, a beautiful effect of bro- 
cade is obtained. 


The throne has any desired draping, a 
velvet curtain of purple or blue, a Spanish 
shawl, a Persian rug. In the last scene of the 
play in which the castle sleeps, the princess is 
seen asleep upon the throne. The king and 
queen sleep also at her right and left, their backs 
to the throne, and the various attendants are 
grouped about the stage. It is not possible to 
tell you the beauty of this stage setting with the 
radiance of the red and blue lights thrown from 
the sides of the background. The costuming I 
have described has been selected and designed 
in our theatre for beauty and its lighting pos- 
sibilities. The result is artistic and has a 
quality of irridescence which is essential for 
such a play as “The Sleeping Beauty.” 


It may be desirable to plan an additional 
scene showing the forest through which the 
prince wanders in his search for the princess. 
This stage setting also, as we have designed it; 
may be copied by children in the average school- 
room with beautiful result. One method of 
making a woodland set is particularly adapt- 
able for the craftwork of young children. We 
cut two or three strips, two to three feet in 
width, from heavy black mosquito netting. 
These strips hang from ceiling to floor of the 
stage and are tacked in place. Cut trunks, 
branches and leaves of trees from brown and 
green paper and paste on the netting to imitate 
forest trees. The effect is lovely. 


We have designed also a silhouette setting 
for a woods scene of equal simplicity. It has 
possibilities of much beauty when lighting is 
used in the production of the play. Drop a 
length of mosquito netting down one side of the 
room near the wall and paste upon it brown 
paper cut to look like the trunks of trees. From 
gray muslin or canton flannel make a curtain to 
stretch across the entire front of the space 
where the action is to take place and extending 
as low as would the foliage of forest trees. This 
curtain is slashed, cut in holes, in slits, and the 
edge made ragged as are the spaces and 
shadows of a wood. Light thrown through this 
curtain from the back gives the effect of an en- 
chanted forest in front of which the players 
appear. The entire action of a woodland scene 
should take place in front of this curtain, with 
no other lighting. 


4 he great educational value to children of 
producing the plays for themselves is 


recognized I think by every teacher; and by 
education I mean the development and control 
of thought and emotion as well as a sense of 
mental, emotional and physical coordination. I 
wonder if teachers or parents—I should say 
parents because I believe they are much less 
alive to this than are teachers—realize that 
much harm may be done as well as good. My 
experience in the theatre leads me to condemn 
the point of view which makes of what should 
be to the child a great game of pretend a most 
harmful exhibition of vanity and over stimula- 
tion. When plays are given, the audience 
should be the least significant thing. The 
finished nature of the final performance should 
not be emphasized as a responsibility to the 
child. Free expression should be the result 
aimed at, but public performances frequently 
have the opposite result, a painful inhibition 
through fear of imperfection. : 


The teacher must visualize the aims of educa- 
tion before she can successfully teach a class of 
children. More than this, she should be able 
to mentally see a child’s point of view in order 
to completely understand him. The man in the 
complicated maze of business relations today 
uses imagination in visioning and bringing 
about success. The artist must have visualized 
his picture before he touches his canvas. The 
little child whose perceptive faculties are 
sharply acute for gathering thought material 
and from these small prismatic bits of life mak- 
ing a pattern for his own ideals and behavior 
must use these faculties. Since human life and 
development are impossible without the most 
active use of the imagination, something must 
supply the modern child with the stimulus to 
vision which the perfection of modern mechan- 
ism has destroyed. 'To my mind nothing is left 
for this but the fairy and folk tale. Trans- 
mutation, an organic change from one form or 
substance to another, in any of the three king- 
doms is still an impossibility. Transmutation 
is one of the elemental ideas on which fairy 
tales are built.. Neither chemical investigation 
nor the perfection of the microscope or the tele- 
scope have succeeded in revealing to mortal 
vision the secrets of the little people of the woods 
and the sea, the mountains and the under- 
ground. Sometimes these delectable creatures 
reveal themselves to the child’s undoubting 
gaze. But for the child not so favored, the 
fairy play and the theatre can supply something 
of hisneed. For assuredly never more than to- 


day have children needed the wonder of fairy 
contact. 


. 
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The Kindergarten Curriculum 


The Denver Public Schools, JESSE H. NEWLON, Superintendent 
A. L. THRELKELD, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Curriculum Revision 


HE emphasis possible in the kindergar- 
| ten upon manipulative activities gives 
it perhaps its most important place in 
education. Manual and_ creative 
achievement are very closely related in 
ay childhood. The carefully planned exer- 
cises in hand and eye coordination with which 
the child is held enthralled his first term in the 
kindergarten develop into the highly socialized 
use of plastic materials in projects initiated by 


jects of the grades as begun in kindergarten 
we have lost sight of the values of the ma- 
terials of the kindergarten as a basis for the 
muscular control so essential in the child’s 
whole school life. 

The present installment of the Denver re- 
vision of the kindergarten curriculum presents 
the best thought of one of our leading school 
systems on this matter of the place of the con- 
structive activities as a fundamental of educa- 


the group. our the tool sub-. tion. 
ctivities | MATERIALS OUTCOMES 


VI. Manipulative | 


2. 


Stringing 


| Woodie: beads 
| Glass beads 


Clay beads 


| Paper beads 
| Straws and papers 
| Acorns 


Seeds 

Leaves 
Buttons 
Paper flowers 


| Real flowers 


Shoe strings 


Needles with large 


eyes 


| String or thread | 
Tooth picks to fasten | 


leaves together 


| Paint 


Shellac 
Crayolas 


Putting pegs 


in holes 


Regulation peg 
boards (large or 
small) 

| Colored pegs 

Uncolored pegs 

Basket or boxes 

Tissue paper trees 

and flowers on sticks 

and pegs 


| 
| Appreciations— 


1. Of skill in manipulation 
2. Of the satisfaction in decoration 


3. Love of color 


Habits and Attitude— 


Bringing in articles to be strung 
Noticing orderly arrangement 
Combining colors effectively 
Noticing and making use of form 
and number 

5. Using the idea of arrangement in 
stringing and designing 


m OOD 


| Skills and Facts of Knowledge— 


1. How to thread needles 

2. How to tie knots 

3. How to 
out breaking 

1. How to avoid pricking fingers 

5. How to make clay beads and deco- 
rate or color 

6. How to tie ends together to form 


push needle through with- | 


| 


METHODS 


Utilize any mabevial, as 
daisies, dandelions, berries, thorns, cran- 
berries, and popcorn 

Many things the children bring in or 
collect on excursions necessitate using 
a sharp needle. At first the teacher 
may need to thread and. tie the needles, 


| but later on the children should do this 


| Encourage 


necklace 

7. Acorns are seeds of an oak tree 

8. Pumpkin seeds come from the | 
pumpkin 


9. To recognize the maple, cottonwood 
or elm leaf 
To recognize the daisy or dandelion 


Appreciations— 
1. Joy in the task 


2. Satisfaction in finishing design or 
plan of any kind. 


Habits and Attitude— 


1. Arranging colors with thought 
2. Seeing opportunities to combine 
with other material 


| Skills and Facts of Knowledge— 


1. To put pegs in holes without push- 
ing too hard 

. To keep pegs out of mouth 

. To remove pegs without spilling on 

the floor 


spilling 

. Ability to name and recognize the 
six colors of pegs 

. Ability to count number of holes 
across board 

To work out a design with pegs, in 
color and arrangement 


AI aoa WN 


. To carry tray of pegs without | 


artistic arrangement and 
combination of color through observa- 
tion of necklaces worn by the Indians, 
the mothers, and the children 
Kindergarten beads are often worn 
home to show mother when commend- 
able work has been done. These beads 
should be put away when the limit of 
development has been reached. 

The first work in counting and addition 
will begin with the stringing of objects 
and arranging in an orderly manner 


Allow much freedom in use of ities 
and suggest only when a child is at a 
standstill 

This material might be used in working 
out a color scheme or design which 
would later be applied in crayon or 
paint to some article 


| With the children make a few definite 


rules as to the care of material. 
Put material away when children cease 
to develop new ideas with it 


| Suggest counting wherever possible 


— 

| 


5. 


3. Scribbling 


Activities 


. Manipulative 


MATERIALS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


OUTCOMES | 


Playing 
Sticks 
Spools 


| METHODS 
| Pencils Appreciations— Writing play letters and invitations will 
Crayolas 1. Interest in imitating an adult ac- | S°0n demand correct address or name, 


Paper 


Blackboard 


| Crayon 


with | 


Clothespins 


Various 
blocks 


Blowing 
bubbles 


Cutting 
pasting 


soap 


tivity. 
Habits and Attitude— 


1. Not wasting paper 

2. Keeping pencil out of mouth 

3. Desire to express thought and feel- 
ing 

| 4. Desire for instruction 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge— 

To hold pencil or crayon correctly 
To use right hand 

To brush board downward 

Not to pat eraser 


Whe 


As mentioned in ac- | Appreciations— 


tivities 


Warm water 
Soap 
| Soap chips 
| Clay pipes 
| Long spools 
Glycerine 


Newspaper 
Newsprint 

Colored print 

5x5 engine colored 


paper 


Papers brought 
from home 


1. Of possibilities in the material 


Habits and Attitude— 


Desire to construct 

Desire to pull down 

Building with idea of safety 
Taking material down quietly 
Building something planned 
Working harmoniously 

. Playing with constructive idea 
Imitating adult construction 
9. Building beyond manipulation 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge— 


1. To know a brick and a half brick 

and how to pile them most success- 

fully 

To know a cube, cylinder, sphere, 

cone 

3. To recognize a column, spire, gable, 
rafter, wall, and use terms correctly 


| 


bo 


4. To know a three-sided figure is 
triangular 

5. To know a four-sided figure is rec- 
tangular 

6. To lay sticks one across another 
evenly 


To lay a train track systematically 


Appreciations— 
|} 1. Pleasure in accomplishment 
2. Joy in color and buoyancy 


Habits and Attitude— 


1. To use own pipe or spool 

2. To blow out and not taste suds 
3. To keep hands out of water 

4. To avoid spilling water 

5. To avoid getting clothes wet 


| Skills and Facts of Knowledge— 
| 1. How to blow a successful bubble 


| 2. To know that air in a drop of water’ 


forms a bubble 


3. To know that outside air breaks 
bubble 


4. How to shake bubble off pipe or 


| spool 
5. How to make the bubble sail 


written on by the teacher. 


; Observe where stamp should be placed 


Orderly arrangement will follow the 
scribbling period with a few suggestions 
and occasional examples 

Encourage the use of right hand 

Make a great deal of the use of the 
blackboard for big work. Making num- 
bers, initials, and words by individual! 
children should be aay A and the 
attention of the group called to gvod 
results 

Suggest putting their own names 
their work 

Create a desire to write whenever pos- 
sible 


on 


The younger children will choose to 
work alone with such material, but much 
organized work will be suggested and 
carried out by the older children 

The teacher will instruct through calling 
attention to building in life and to com- 
mendable work of individual children 
Teacher may advise how to make an ac- 
ceptable building. 

Teacher may make suggestions which 
will lead the child to develop the next step 
by himself 

The teacher will need to use the correct 
terms in speaking of a triangular or 
rectangular figure; the children are 
eager to imitate an adult and very soon 
are using the term themselves 


Allow every child to make bubbles; the 
clay pipes should be scalded after each 
using and children must be watched to 
avoid exchanging of pipes 

Bubbles blown on a woolen cloth or 
blanket can be played with 

Outdoor chasing of bubbles is a great 
delight to the children 

The use of glycerine makes the bubbles 
| tough and more usable 


Appreciations— 

1. Of the means of expression 
2. Pleasure in activity 

3. Pleasure in originating 


Habits and Attitude— 
| 1. Desire to illustrate through cutting 
2. Picking up scraps 

3. Pasting without smearing 


Give the children quantities of news- 
paper for experimental cutting 

The first results will be indefinite and 
very crude, but will improve with con- 
tinued trial and suggestions by the 
group and teacher 


Making scrap books and dressing dolls 


will furnish experiences 
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VI. Manipulative 
Activities 


MATERIALS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


OUTCOMES 


METHODS 


| Wrapping paper 


Tissue 

Wall paper 
Magazines 
Paste 


| Sticks 


Scissors 


7. Drawing and | 
painting 


Newsprint 
Kalso 
Brushes 
Easel 
Pencils 
Crayolas 
Crayon 
Blackboard 


4. Keeping table, scissors, and clothes 
clean 


5. Handing scissors to others handle 
first and carrying with points down 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge— 


1. To hold scissors so they will cut 

2. To cut on a line or around a picture 

3. To spread the paste on smaller 
piece of the two to be pasted. 

4. That paste is not clean enough to 


eat 

cut a doll 

cut a doll dress 
cut a house 
cut an apple 
cut a rabbit 
cut a tulip 

cut a bowl 

cut a train 


= 
° 


The paste is more easily cared for on 
small squares of cardboard; thrown into 
waste basket after using 

Use wall paper books for children to cut 
from 


Appreciations— 

1. The desire to express feeling or ideas 
2. Enjoyment of manipulation 
Satisfaction in results 

Of the work of others 

Joy in bright colors 

Of color, arrangement, and propor- 
tion 

Habits and Attitude— 

Using paper 


COD 


Wearing apron when painting 
Desire for improvement 

Desire to paint wooden articles, and 
clay 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge— 

. To wipe paint brush on the edge of 
the can and not let it drip 

2. To use a free movement with brush 

3. To clean brush after using 

4. To outline a house, doll, bird, and 
flower and fill in with color 


Whe 


5. To draw a tree, the mountains, the | 


clouds, a train, a boat 
6. To illustrate a rhyme or story 


7. To hold crayon or brush in right hand. | 


8. To make simple design 
9. To paint the entire surface of a 
en article, as a doll bed or wagon. 


8. Moulding 
clay 


| Clay 
| Oilcloth 


| Sticks 


Paints 
Crayolas 


Appreciations— 


1. Of the usefulness of the clay 
2. Pleasure in manipulation 


3. Of the work of an artist 


Habits and Attitude— 


1. Working the clay with the hands 

2. Spreading the oilcloth and keeping 
particles on it. 

3. Washing hands after using 

4. Seeing possibilities in the clay 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge— 
1. That clay is earth 


The children should do much experimen, 
tal work with this material. Good out- 
line drawings should be made by the 
teacher, and immediately erased as they 
are not to be used as copies but to help 
the child to visualize and to feel the 
form more consciously 


Attention should be called to natural 


| objects for color and form 


Encourage the group to criticize and 


suggest method of improvement of their 
Showing interest in work of others | 


own work and others’ work 

There is an opportunity here for sugges- 
tions by the teacher and an opportunity 
to discover real talent 


The clay should be in a good working 
condition before the children try to 
handle it ; 
Cut ten or twelve inch squares of oil- 
cloth to put it on 
The work at first is only manipulative, 
but later on, through demonstration and 
observation, dishes, beads, animals, 
birds, plaques, vegetables, nuts and 
marbles may be made 


| To visit a pottery or an art class at work 


2. That. real dishes are made of clay | 


and baked 


3. To use a stick to make design on 
the clay 


4. To let the clay dry before trying to | 


color or paint 


5. To make round marbles or beads 

6. To make a dish 

7. To make a bird 

8. To make an animal 

9. To make a flower 

10. That bricks are made of clay 

11. To join two pieces together by 


smoothing 


would give the children an idea of tech- 
nic and encourage a desire for better 
results. 

Make use of the products either by tak- 
ing them home or using them in the 
play store and doll house 
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Five-Year-Old’s 


First 


Language Work | 


The City and Country School 
Record by LucY SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


ASKED the children the first week of 
April what they thought of, when I said 
Spring. There was a great rivalry to 
get in suggestions first. I felt it im- 

i possible to do more than jot down the 
suggestions and not attempt anything like a 
group story. Thesuggestions follow. 

Green grass, Leaves 
on the tree. Summer 
is coming. We wear 
socks and thin clothes 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


and short underwear. 
Birds. Robin Red- 
breasts. Pine trees, be- 


cause I see them in the 
summer. Buds are com- 


ing out. The buds are for the first time in April, and after a discus- 
sticky. Snow is not here sion of spring read to the children with- 
any more. The sap be- out comment two poems, 

gins to run. Our hats Nash and “The Procession” by Louise Gar- 


and coats off. It is hot. nate, 


Hurdy-gurdies on the 
street. 

I told them I would 
read them a story that 
was written a good 
many hundred years 
ago, but that Spring was 
just the same then asitisnow. I asked them to 
listen and see how it made them feel even though 
they could not understand some of the words. 
I told them this was a story of the country in 
the Spring, and that afterwards I would read 
them a story of the city. I then read them 
Nash’s “Spring.”’ Many of the children laughed 
out loud. None of them tried to repeat the re- 
frain which is what all the other children have 
done. Wethen talked about Spring in the city 
and some child suggested parades, though with 
some instigation on my part. They said 
parades made them feel fine and jolly. There 
was a band with music. There were auto- 
mobiles. The horses went clickety click click. 


to mark it. 


in expression. 


You could hear feet going trip, tramp, trip, 

tramp. 

sion.” 
After this they asked about the country 


I then read Louise Garnett’s ‘‘Proces- 


The development of lit- 
erature in Group V. whose projects we have 
been following with deep interest throughout 
the year is now expressed in their special 
language work. Lucy Sprague Mitchell, au- 
thor of The Here and Now Story 


which is used even as far as the kindergar- 


tens of the Russian Soviet, came to the class 


One child said, “Sing it again.” Sev- 
eral recognized the poetic rhythm and tried 
There was excellent attention. 
Mrs: Mitchell’s record of the lessons in story 
telling which we publish this month is full 
of interest from the viewpoint of spontaneity 


again, and then for a second reading of the 
“Procession.” At the end of this second read- 
ing practically all of the children were keeping 
time with their feet. The responses of these 
children were characteristically motor, but 
seemed to be less dramatically suited to their 
words than the expression of six-year-olds. 
There was a great deal 
of flinging of arms, of 
jumping out of the chair 
under the excitement of 
speech. They seemed to 
have comparatively 
little interest in each 
other’s remarks also. 
No child made any com- 
ment on the form of 
either story, though they 
were obviously respon- 
sive, as indicated by 
their motor expression. 


April 13: I asked the 
children if they would 
like to write about an 
animal. Edwin said a 
lion. Immediately all 
hands went up like scratching claws. All 
the children grimaced, showing their teeth and 
growling. It was some time before they could 
calm down ‘to articulate speech. They then told 
the following joint story. When their words 
gave out I asked them to look at Edwin and 
describe what he was doing. 


Book, 


“Spring,” by 


The Lion Story 


“The lion was ready to bite. He was roar- 
ing. He was scratching too with his claws. 
He was angry. He was fighting. He was fight- 
ing with another lion. He bites and growls. 
When he opens his mouth we see his great big 
sharp teeth that can kill anything. He tries 
to jump on another lion. He dodges the lion.” 

Billy then said he wanted to tell a story 
about a baby pussy. I think without exception 
every child hugged an imaginary pussy in his 
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arms. The whole muscle tension relaxed. 
Billy in particular wriggled and squirmed. 
This time their joint story was told by asking 
each child in succession to make a contribution. 


Baby Pussy Story 


“Did you know the kittens drink from 
their mother? When the mother is resting she 
does not let the babies drink. Baby kittens 
always stay on the floor. They cannot stand 
up straight because they are not strong. They 
only crawl around scratching at the floor, and 
they go mew-mew. When a kitten is born his 
eyes are all closed and he cannot see. When 
you give the baby kitty a string he plays with 
it. He bites and he gets all tangled up, and he 
has to snap at the string with his little teeth. 
And the string tickles his little body and then he 
rolls and rolls and rolls. When the mother of 
the kittens leaves the kittens alone and goes out 
of the room they go mewing around and the 
mother cat comes back. If I saw a kitty I'd 
pick it up.” (This was forced from Jean.) 
‘When you leave a ball of wool alone on the 
floor, why kitty comes and takes it and tangles 
it up, and you have a time to untangle it. Then 
the kitten runs away out of the room and jumps 
into a box where he belongs so you won’t think 
he tangled it. When you leave a string hang- 
ing from the sewing machine the kitten comes 
and pulls it away. If you leave a good loaf of 
bread on the table the kitten would get. up and 
then there would not be any bread. The kitten 
stole some beef and the mother said ‘You 
naughty kitten! You ought to be spanked.’ 
Good-bye, nice little kitty.” 

The children were much pleased with this 
ending. I then read them “The Hop Toad,” which 
all the children except Ross seemed to enjoy. 
Ross was in a state of protest. He said it did 
not make him feel like a hoptoad. I asked why. 
He said, “It sounds too big. It sounds like a 
frog.” I asked them if they would like me to 
read about something sleeping on the waters. 
They said it should make them feel wet and 
rocky (swaying their bodies). They suggested 
seagulls, fish, whales, sharks, sword-fish. 
read them “The Seal’s Lullaby.” All the chil- 
dren responded with swaying bodies and many 
with closed eyes, Grace in particular. 


{ 


April 20: I asked the children what things | 


they liked and knew most about. They said 
cats, horses, ships. I then suggested that one 
child go into the middle of the room and pretend 
he was a certain kind of ship and make the rest 
0" us guess what he was. This they all did 


with much relish, but with surprisingly little 
differentiation for the different kind of boats. 


As each child came back he told a story of his 
ship. 


George 


“A war boat has guns. And he has smoke 
stacks and a hold and masts and an engine and 
stokers and trimmers and a crow’s nest. He 


says ‘Shwsh, shwsh.’ Let me through this 
harbor.” 


Fire Boat 


“The fire boat goes ding dong. It has 
holes and a water tower to put the water into the 
hose so it can squirt. They have ladders and a 
cabin for decks for the fireman to stand on, and 
life boats and life savers.” 


James 


“The big ocean steamer is a big boat. It 
has a big round chimney. They have masts 
and big engines and ventilators and an enor- 
mous fire and an enormous furnace—an enor- 
mous boat. 

“The steamer goes very slowly. A pilot 
stands on the deck. The steamer goes toooooot. 
They have great big smoking smoke stacks and 
great big engines working chug chug. You 
pull a brake and it goes tooot, tooot.”’ 

The children seemed to be completely satis- 
fied with the dramatic impression of the boat 
and to be rather irritated than otherwise when 
asked to talk about it. All were so eager to 
dramatize that there was much talking at once 
and general confusion. They are not organized 
enough as a group to try this method. 


- April 27: I told the children I would read 
them something that a little boy wrote about 
what he would do if he was a monkey. These 
are the things the children said they would if 
they were monkeys. Throw cocoanuts down, 
go through the trees and screech. Their claws 
would take hold of the inside of trees and climb. 
I then read them Rose Hubbell’s “If I Were a 
Monkey.” At the swinging part the children 
all swayed, most of them holding up their hands. 
I read it three times. Then I let the children 
go, asking if any single child wished to stay 
and tellastory. Harry told the following. It 
is the first time he has volunteered anything. 


Harry’s Story 


“A choo choo train was going far, far, far, 
far, oh sofar away. Then one station it stopped 
at. And the name of the station was Borough 
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Hall. Then the next station came, City Hall. 
And then we got off. And we went in the house 
and had our breakfast. And then we drawed. 
And after we drawed a while we played with 
blocks. And then afterwards we had our din- 
ner. And then Mary did one trick. And it 
was avery foolish trick. It was that she jumped 
from a chair to a light and the light broke and 
everybody got scared. Then we made another 
building with blocks and had supper. And 
then we went tosleep. And that is the end.” 


Arthur’s Story 


(Arthur squirmed throughout and made 
many random motions. He also illustrated 
with very graphic gestures. “He laughed to 
himself most of the time. ) 

“Well, one day we were walking down 
across Fifth Avenue. And we passed a print- 
ing press. And then we went in and the thing 
closed and two little spokes picked out a piece 
of paper and they laid it aside. The man gave 
us a card the printing press made, and we were 
looking at it all the time to see how it was made. 
And then we went home. And I played a while 

with my big bicycle. And then we went to bed. 
- And then the next morning I got up. I got 
dressed, came down stairs and had my break- 
fast and went to school. And I was going to 
play. And we were going up to No. 30. And 
that is the end.” 


Mary’s Story 


“Well, once I was way up in the Poconoes. 
It is true, this story. And then when I got up 
there I did not know one girl or a boy, not even 
a lady or a man, just my father and my mother 
and two other visitors who came with us. And 
then I went and tried to see if I could see where 
the other two visitors went to. They went to 
a different room. I looked all round. I knew 
the house very well ’cause my mother showed 
it tome. I saw Grace (she was the big girl) 
coming down the stairs. She brought me up to 
her room. Then Jack was up there. (Another 
Jack—not Jack Mitchell.) Then next morn- 
ing, oh my, we had fun. We had a bargain 
(toboggan). One was a big one and one was 
a little one. Oh, but we went fast! I can go 
on the little one all by myself. There is a big 
bump at the end, and oh, you go fast after the 
bump. I liked to goonit. And the other one 
had alittlebump. And, oh, it wasfun! . Then 
I did not want to slide any more. And I was 
climbing a big snow hill on each side. It was 
so snowy up there it is white as everything. 
No matter where you go you see snow. Thena 


little friend of mine I began to know who had 
snow skis who was five and a half. And then 
it began that the snow was going away. And 
then mother said, ‘We’ve got to go home to- 
morrow. Well, we began packing. And I 
was sorry for sister Polly. I had not seen her 
foralong time. Then the next day early, early 
at four o’clock we had to be quiet walking 
through the halls. And then at last the visitors 
all woke up. And we were home already. And 
all the people in Pokano woke up. And then at 
last they came into the room and they thought 
we were sleeping. But we were not there. We 
were gone already. And that is the end.” 


Ross 


“Once upon a time in a big wide lake, it 
had a big turtle swimming on the top of the 
water. And a little green frog jumped on 
top of the turtle. Then the turtle swimmed 
away. And the little frog jumped off and went 
back to his mother. As soon as the little frog 
got to his mother, his mother said, ‘What fright- 
ened you?’ And the little frog said, ‘A little 
boy.’ (Aside, “It’s me.”) And the mother 
laughed. Then the little boy swimmed away 
and looked down in the water. And he went 
up on a rock and jumped way down on the bot- 
tom of the lake and got a little turtle shell. And 
he went into the house and took off his bathing 
suit and dressed himself and put away his shell. 
And that is the end.” 


May 4: I told the children I had two stories, 


one of the country and one of the city. I asked 
which I should read. There was a tie vote. 
Miss Salberg chose the country. These were 
the reasons the children gave for liking the 
country best. 


I like to pick flowers. Like to roly-poly in 
the grass and have fun climbing trees. 

These were the reasons they liked the city. 
Parades. Buy flags and balloons. Go to 
school. Can play with blocks. Can learn more 
things. 

I then read them “The Things that Loved 
the Lake.” Most of the children had had lake 
experiences. Individual children had played 
with boats, had sailed boats, had been in swim- 
ming. They liked the fish and frogs, the sharks 
and the big turtles. After the story two chil- 
dren stayed with me and told individual stories. 


Arthur 


“Well, one day I was down at the river and 
something made the river rock. 
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And I just noticed suddenly that I had one 
little sailboat with me. 

And then I had a toy fisherman there. 

And I put the toy fisherman on the boat, 
and I put the captain in his little cabin. 

I let out the sailboat on the river with a 
long ball of string. 

And it went far, far out across the river. 

Then it went to the other shore. 

And it went farther out because I tied an- 
other string to it. 

It went far, far, far, far out. 

And then I took and pulled it back by wind- 
ing the string up. 

Then suddenly it broke the string. 

And do you know what happened next? 
The boat sank! ‘And that is the end.” 

Arthur followed his usual method of de- 
scribing the act in pantomime before putting 
it into words. He wriggled a great deal while 
talking and laughed to himself before he got 
his ideas out. 

We decided to read the city story. These 
are the things the children spontaneously said 
the city made them feel like. 

Rumpety-dumpety, toot-de-toot. I feel as 
if a parade were marching around my head, 
people walking all over my head. Choo choo 
trains. 

I asked what they heard in the city in bed, 
before they got up inthe morning. Their sug- 
gestions follow. 

I hear the shade go clap, clap, clap, the 
clock go tick-tock. I hear bumpety bumpety 
honk honk. Shshshshsh, that is the trolley car. 

I then read them the first portion of the 
“Boy Who Thought With His Ears” which the 
VII’s and I had written. Three children told 
individual stories afterwards. 

We read the second part of the VII’s city 
story, that is, “The Boy Who Thought With His 
Ears.” Before reading it, the children sug- 
gested the following city noises: 

Fire engine, street car, lots of people at 
market saying “How much is that?” auto- 
mobiles, buses, trucks, policeman blowing his 


The children seemed pleased with the 
story but showed little desire to add to it. I let 
them disperse. Peter alone and Arthur stayed 
to tell the following stories. This is the first 
time Peter has been interested to speak to me. 


Arthur 


“Well, one day I was riding down on the 
bus and we got off. I jumped off when the car 
was going with my mother. She waited till it 
stopped. We went into Wanamaker’s and 
went up to the Toy Shop. Then I wanted to 
play with the train. I took ‘the track apart. 
Then a man came along and said, ‘Fix that 
track together or I’ll send you out.’ Then I 
bought another ball. Then I went home and 
played around until supper. Then I had sup- 


per and went to bed. And that day I was six 
years old.” 


Peter’s Story 


“Well, once there was a boy and his name 
was Jack. And the little boy lived near the 
country. He went to the Play School and he 
went to the Hopewell School. John and Fred 
went too. (John told me it is true.) They 
slept in the tent with the man. The man slept 
with them because he did not want them to be 
in mischief. But they were in mischief before 
the man came. One time they put a dog in his 
bed before he came to bed. And he saw the 
hump moving around. After a while the dog 
came out and the man went to bed. And the 
next morning was Fourth of July. My father 
sent John and Fred some fire crackers and some 
sparklers. John took a sparkler. He took it 
out of the box and lit it and threw it up in the 
air. And Fred took a fire cracker and set it 
off. And he put some fire crackers under the 
man’s pillow. And that’s the end. Say that 
that is the end.” . 


Billy 


“Once upon a time it was time for me to go 
to bed. I slept all night, and then it was time 
for me to wake up._ I heard a rumbling in the 


whistle, clopperty-clopperty, humpety-hum-_ street, and it was the bus. And it stopped at 
pety. the corner. And that’s all.” 
CONFESSION 
By Dorian 


| love such tender things— 

Rain chatting quietly with a leaf, 
\nd getting such a gentle acquiescence ; 
Tight-shut buds of fragile tulips, 
reading the noon that ages; 


Patches of sunlight touching the floor, 
Moving—playing—resting; 
Night sounds—whispers and echoes of the day, 
A boy—down the street—whistling. 
Ah! I love such tender things. 

—[New York Herald Tribune. 


The Time and Place for Phonetics 


By MADGE PERRILL 


orp] OMEONE has said that the mechanics of 
INS) reading is like the dusty road leading 
K74) to the enchanted garden. You cannot 

reach the garden without traveling by 

way of the road, but surely no good 
guide would ever mistake the one for the other. 
Yet there are times when the mechanics, the 
phonetics and word drills, seem so important 
to us that we almost let them overshadow the 
real acquiring of thought. This must be avoid- 
ed. We must remember that from the very 
beginning the aim in teaching reading is to 
give the children power to get the meaning of 
the printed and written page with a reasonable 
degree of speed, and to develop a love for 
books. In order to achieve this we must give 
some place to the mechanics, but it should be a 
second place. 

No part of the method of teaching the lit- 
tle child to read has been more misunderstood 
than phonics when it should be one of our 
greatest helps. This has come about because 


of our failure to realize the important place 
rhythm and sound have in speech development, 


and the point in the individual child’s progress 
when he may profitably use his sound sense ob- 
jectively in learning new words. Studying the 
children rather than the class as a whole will 
help us in determining when the right moment 
arrives for stressing the alphabet as an aggre- 
gation of sounds. Often the teaching of 
phonetics is begun too early. No formal work 
along this line should be attempted until the 
children have begun naturally to notice like- 
nesses and differences in words. When a child 
says, “That word starts out just like ‘come’ you 
will know that he is ready. 

The development and drill work in 
phonetic should be at a time entirely separate 
from the reading period. The application comes 
of course during the reading lessons. Let us 
keep in mind what we expect our teaching of 
phonetics to do for the children, make them in- 
dependent in mastering unfamiliar words in 
their reading, and improve their enunciation. 
How shall we proceed to accomplish these 
ends? There is no one method of teaching 
phonetics of which we can say, “This is the best 
way to doit.” What may be the successful way 
for one teacher may not be at all the best for 
another. A plan that brings very good results 


with one group of children, may not with an-. 
other. However there are some general prin- 
ciples that most authorities agree upon. The 
details of the method do not make so much dif- 
ference if the teacher will remember that: 

1. Phonetics are simply a means to an 
end. The method must not interfere with 


thought getting. 


2. It is not necessary to teach during the 
first year of school all that is to be known in 
phonetics. Those elements should be taught 
that the child needs in his present reading, not 
those that he may meet in his reading in future 
years. 

3. All children do not need the same 
amount of drill. It should be given as needed. 

4. The child who acquires an unfamiliar 
word from the context, aided by the initial 
consonant or some outstanding phonetic ele- 
ment, is a better reader than the one who stops 
and gives each sound of the word. 

_ Phonetic elements are of no value ex- 
cept as parts of words. They should therefore 
be taught as such. 

6. The work should be taken up very 
gradually. 

7. Any phonetic power that the child has 
naturally, should be used in his reading. 

With these points in mind, consider the 
following phases and suggestions which have 
many times brought good results: 

I. Ear training. 

a. Play the following games, repeating 
certain words slowly, but not separating the 
sounds: Tell the children to indicate mouth, chin, 
desk, and any objects in the room whose names 
illustrate phonic sounds. Later let a child give 
these directions. Have the children watch your 
lips for the first sounds in words spoken. Speak 
a word beginning with a sound which is being 
taught. Let the children give other words be- 
ginning with the same sound. Repeat the ex- 
ercises but with a sentence. Let the children 
select from the sentence words beginning with 
a certain sound. 

b. Present rhyming words. Recite well 
known rhymes to the children. Select one of a 
pair of rhyming words and let the children give 
the other. Recite rhymes to the children and 
let them select a pair of rhyming words. 

(Continued on Page 65) 


Small Songs for the Kindergarten—Primary Child 


By Students, Normal Training College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


RAIN SONG 


Words and Music by Exvsiz B. BrocKMAN 


Pit - ter Pat - ter comes the rain, On the shin - ing win - dow pane. 
| 4 


vs Come, play with me, Un - der the ap - - ple tree. 

j 


Lit - tle chil - dren, close your eyes; Sand - man’s com - ing by and by. 


eel! 
| eel 
mim 
| 


OCTOBER 


Leaves are fall - ing, fall - ing down, Red and yel - low, — gold and brown. 


IN THE ORCHARD 
Words and Music by CuarLotte MuLpREew 
| SLEEPY SONG 
Werds and Music by MarGuERITE GANN : 
=! 
Words and Music by Vireinta ARVAL 
| 


Among Kindergarten Orchestras 


A 
JOLLY CLOWN 
BAND 


Courtesy, Kinder- 
garten Dept. State 
Teachers College 

Chico, Cal 


THE BAND PLAYS FOR JACK oF" , ; THE LEADER OF THE BAND WHO 
AND HIS MOTHER AS HE IS ' t MADE HIS COSTUME. 
THE Courtesy, Kindergarten Dept. State Teachers 
4 College; Chico. Cal 
Courtesy. Kindergarten Training Dept. State 
Teachers College, Chico, Cal 


SECOND GRADE CHILDREN’S ORCHESTRA, NORMAN SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY ONE OF THE MOST 
INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS OF THE LITTLE SYMPHONY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE LITTLE SYMPHONY OF RIPON, WISCONSIN THE HORSESHOE BAND, WASHINGTON KINDERGARTEN 
Courtesy, Marion Maxwell FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Courtesy Fond du Lac Public Sehools 


| 
| 
| ” 
| | | | 
3 
| 
| we 


Music in the Kindergarten 
and First Grade 


By NAN WHITEHURST, Kindergarten-Primary Department, Normal Training School and 
RUTH WEEGAND, Supervisor Kindergarten-Primary Grades, Atlanta, Georgia 


| HE voice tone produced by the child of 


| Ge) | 


five or six is small, having very little 
‘i volume. It is naturally high pitched 
ee| having a mellow flute-like quality, a 
25S) light head tone. This is the quality we 
wish to preserve and, where not already pres- 
ent, secure. These are physiological as well as 
psychological and musical reasons for this. 
From birth until 


the first few weeks in kindergarten in becoming 
acquainted with the children and their voices. 
This is done through tone plays and games as 
playing Indian, “You-hou,” Engine, “Toot, 
toot,” ringing bells, calling names and answer- 
ing as, “Mary,” “I’m here,” by groups and 
gradually individually. The teacher keeps a 
note book on the piano near her, notes from 


about the age of six, the 
larynx of the child 
grows rather rapidly, 
hence the vocal bands 
and muscles are weak 
and easily strained. All 
authorities on the child 
voice agree that children 
should sing with a light 
head tone at all times, 
the harsh throaty tones 
produced by so-called 
“hearty singing” never 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The proper care, train- 
ing and preservation of the child voice, are 
of the utmost importance in the elementary 
school. With this thought in mind the 


authors of this paper offer us an inclusive 
method worked out this year in the student 
training department and the kindergarten- 


primary grades of the Atlanta public 
schools. Voice culture, creative singing, 
rhythm, the child’s first use of musical in- 
struments, and his appreciation of music all 
belong in this early teaching. 


Their course of study represents modern 


time to time the ability 
of each child to imitate 
her voice and finally, 
after about three weeks, 
groups the children ac- 
cording to their ability 
to reproduce tones. 

One group contains 
those children able to 
listen to and repeat a 
phrase of three or four 
tones correctly. <A sec- 
ond group is made up of 


being encouraged. No 
amount of spirit and 
enthusiasm can compen- 
sate for strained, impaired voices, robbing the 
child of his musical birthright which is the joy 
of participation in one of the most delightful 
forms of self-expression, singing. 

The soft light head tone favors relaxed 
jaws and throat, uses only the inner edges of 
the vocal cords, produces no fatigue, is musical, 
enabling a child to sing on pitch and avoids the 
break so often noticed. On the other hand, the 
low pitched loud chest tones favor rigidity of 
every form. Such tones are fatiguing, using 
the vocal cords in the entire length, depth, and 
thickness, and as the child tries to sing up, 
using these tones, the break is caused. 

All children entering kindergarten have 
not reached the same stage of development 
musically. Music is a tone language and un- 
less a child has listened to it we should not be 
surprised if he cannot sing; it is no evidence of 
lack of musical ability or capacity. Since it is 
a tone language, facility in its use must be 
gained through the ear. The teacher spends 


theory proved in school practice. 


those able to return one 
or two tones correctly. 
Group three is the chil- 
dren totally unable to 
“match tones.”’ While group. one is capable 
and ready to sing short songs, group three is 
obviously unable to do so, for how can a child 
sing a song when he cannot really sing a single 
tone? Obviously these groups are going to be 
handled differently. Where there is an as- 
sistant it is often advisable to take the third 
group at a time when the rest of the children 
are occupied elsewhere. 

The following suggestions for voice train- 
ing will be helpful in the development of these 
three groups: 

In tone plays and games, let the musical 
phrase descend thus bringing the head tone 
down instead of encouraging pulling of the 
chest tone up. Descending melodies obviate 
the break in the child’s voice. 

All songs should lie within the staff, tone 
plays starting on C or D, third or fourth line. 
Avoid all tones below the staff. 

Songs taught to the best singers should be 
short, four measures at first, gradually increas- 


Elf 
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ing to eight measures as the child gains control. 

Avoid all suggestions as to posture and 
breathing. The command “chest out” often 
leads to strained, exaggerated positions. Let 
the child be naturally erect and at ease. If the 
phrase is short, the child will breathe correctly. 

The piano should not be used in teaching 
a song unless the teacher’s voice is harsh and 
untrue to pitch, in which case the melody should 
be played, forming a background for the voices, 
not drowning them. 

The teacher should not sing with the chil- 
dren. She may sing for 
them and should. While 
the teacher sings the 
children should listen, 
and while the children 
sing it is equally im- 
portant that the teacher 
should listen. Mistakes 
in pitch, enunciation, 
pronunciation, and 
wrong words cannot be 
detected by the teacher 
while she is singing. 
Neither can she hear the 
tone quality of the chil- 
dren while singing with 
them. 

Care must be taken 
not to discourage the 
third group. Use only 
tone plays and games 
with this group, and 
when possible take them 
at a time when other groups are not in the room. 

Bring the three groups together frequently 
letting each group sing something, the third 
group imitating the wind, bells, engine, and 
other familiar sounds. The second and third 
groups will gain much from hearing the natur- 
ally beautiful tones of the first group, giving 
them an ideal to work toward. As the voices 
in the second or third group improve and the 
children learn to match one or more tones, pro- 
mote them to the next highest group. 

Encourage the children to whistle. This 
will help the third group. Many children who 
have not learned to control the voice may ex- 
press themselves by whistling. 

By the end of the year eighty-five per cent 
of a class will have gained by this method the 
use of a singing voice. A singing group should 
be able to sing ten or fifteen small songs with 
light, mellow tones. At least seventy per cent 
should be able to sing one or two songs alone 
with good tone quality and rhythmic swing. 


Sweet and Low 
Sleep, Baby Sleep 
Rock-a-Bye Baby 
Lullaby 

Morning Mood 
Prelude in A Major 
Minuet 

Minuet in G 

To a Wild Rose 

To a Water Lily 
Amaryllis 

Minuet 

The Swan 

Gavotte from Mignon 
Moment Musical 

To Spring 
Humoresque 


Selections For A Child’s First 
Music Appreciation 
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Preference on the part of the child for beautiful 
tone should be expressed. Discrimination in 
tone directions up or down, in the qualities loud 
or soft, and beautiful or ugly should be de- 
veloped. Joy in singing, resulting in a spon- 
taneous and creative singing at work and play, 
is our last but most important aim. 


Bea ested. singing holds an important place 
in the musical training of little children. 
It provides for freedom of expression, initia- 
tive, and originality. Kindergarten results are 
rather crude, but just as 
we are not discouraged 
when children’s draw- 
ings are crude, we need 
not be with their musi- 
cal creations. The little 
child must not be self- 
conscious. It takes him 
a week or two to get 
acquainted with room 
and teacher. He must 
find his voice before any 
attempt in _ original 
work in singing is made. 
The child must have 
many musical experi- 
ences. Therefore, it is 
best not to begin until 
after six or eight weeks. 
There are_ several 
ways to develop creative 
singing. A little 
child sometimes finds his voice by singing 
morning” back to the teacher.  Chil- 
dren often sing while swinging or look- 
ing at picture books. An alert teacher may 
catch some of these songs and record them. 
She might sing a question and let the children 
sing an answer toher. If she calls their atten- 
tion to the fact that some one made up a song 
about a certain story possibly one child will say, 
“IT can make up one, too.” Often a situation 
will arise which can easily be used, as the first 
day when a bird song was learned. During a 
happy play experience or while preparing for 
a festival little children very naturally sing 
their own creations. Creating a mood by show- 
ing beautiful pictures will often cause children 
to want to make songs. The teacher might sing 
part of a rhyme and let them finish it. After 
many experiences children may begin making 
up words to fit certain music. This is more diffi- 
cult and is not to be expected in kindergarten. 
Keep these suggestions in mind in chil- 
dren’s creative work in music: When a good re- 


Beethoven 
MacDowell 
MacDowell 


sult is obtained, write it down in the song note 
book. Encourage the child even if his result is 
poor. Put the stamp of approval on truly good 
songs only. Repeat only those having melody 
and form. If good, help the child, especially in 
ending, but be careful not to kill spontaneity. 
Be sure the child gets the proper pitch. Change 
one or two notes if necessary. 


| deh a little child is able to respond 
rhythmically to music he should have re- 
peated opportunities for listening. |Respond- 
ing to music is a natural outgrowth of 
listening. Responding rhythmically often 
comes more easily than singing, because a 
little child has more bodily control than 
vocal control, and can more actively enter 
into this phase of music. Rhythm train- 
ing is better for activity’s sake than. for- 
mally organized plays and games. It provides 
for more freedom of movement, more spon- 
taneity, more originality and individuality. 
From the standpoint of the child’s musical de- 
velopment it is important, for through his mus- 
cular control and response to music he is gain- 
ing another important avenue of approach or 
contact with music. What he expresses with 
his body becomes in a way a part of him. Hence 
the importance of using only the best music for 
our rhythm work. 

One of the simplest and earliest form of re- 
sponse to rhythm is clapping; then follows 
marching, running, walking, skipping, gallop- 
ing and flying until the child can interpret in his 
own way a selection suitable to his stage of de- 
velopment. Our aim is to have every child 
able to respond musically to various types of 
music and to recognize types as jigs, lullabies, 
marches and simple interpretive forms. 

Rhythm-training for the young child will 
be helped as follows: Give ample opportunity 
for listening. New music should be played two 
or three times, and children must be comfort- 
able while listening. Clapping shows they de- 
tect rhythm and does not demand so much self- 
control. Give an opportunity to interpret 
music. You may say, “This is a march for a 
parade,” or “This is a high-stepping horse.” 
Shut your eyes and see if you can see the 
soldiers, the horse. Let a few children try this 
at a time. Choose average ones at first, two 
or three at a time, which is not so discouraging: 
The best ones may be chosen later after all have 
had a chance. Tell why certain children were 
chosen. This is not for imitation but to raise 
standards. In choosing music for interpreta- 
tion be sure that it is by the best composers, and 
hat it progresses throughout the year ; a simple 
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march as the “Birthday March” at first, and 
more complicated marches later. Give many 
fundamental rhythms as march, skip, gallop, 
run, fly, before attempting imaginative inter- 
pretation. Be sure the selections are of suit- 
able length so as not to over stimulate the emo- 
tions. Music should be played accurately and 
with marked accent and rhythm. 


At the end of the first year of this develop- 
ment of the sense of rhythm, we should note 
these results: The children should be able to 
adjust their interpretative movements in plays 
and games to four-four, three-four, and six- 
eight time. They should recognize various 
motivated types as, march and skip, and feel 
the content, that is tell fairy type from elephant, 
and the like. They are able to recognize change 
in tempo, fast and slow; know loud and soft, 
crescendo and diminuendo, and staccato and 
legato. 


There is a decided place for the band in the 
kindergarten-primary grades. It is valuable 
in that it emphasizes rhythm, develops alert- 
ness, concentration, and control. It is different 
from other types of rhythm and helps keep alive 
interest. It provides for dramatic play. Chil- 
dren become familiar with instruments and 
develop an interest in bands and orchestras. 


It is possible to obtain schoolroom bells 
and clappers, cymbals, triangles, various 
drums, bird whistles, and xylophones for the 
use of the child orchestra. The complaint has 
been made by some that the noise of the band 
comes between the child and the music, but this 
can be obviated. The band should be used as 
an accompaniment to the music, not the music 
itself. All instruments need not be played at 
the same time. Children are amazingly quick 
and adept in learning to distinguish the best 
places for the bells, triangles, tambourines, and 
drum in simple beginnings of orchestrations. 
Children should be divided into groups for 
band work since they have not attained the 
same degree of rhythmic development. The 
piece should be clapped before an instrument is 
used to enable the children to feel the rhythm 
before expressing it. The group which is 
rhythmically weak should use very short, simple 
music with strong accents and few divided 
beats. The group which rhythmi- 
should accompany more diffi- 
cult music with a wider variety of inter- 
pretation such as, music containing loud and 
soft parts, diminuendos and crescendos. A 
balance of instruments may be maintained by 
avoiding too many cymbals and by using one 
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Frog Prince 
A Spring Play 


By HELEN E. KILIAN 


THE PLAYERS 
THE FROG PRINCE—A Little Boy. 
THE PRINCESS—A Little Girl. 
THE KING—An Older Boy. 

Frogs, Fairiés, Elves, Birds. One or 
two Bears. <A Giraffe, Hares, 
Monkeys, Lions, Butterflies, Bats, 
Fireflies, Owls. These are all 


small children except the Bears and 
Lions. 


SCENE I—In the Kingdom of the Frog 
Prince. 


SCENE II—In the Banqueting Hall of a 
Palace. 


ScENE I]I—The same as Scene I. 


Stage Directions 


ured silk tapestry, or some fabric of suitable 
design may be thrown over them. A long din- 
ing table is set for the Princess’ supper. There 
is a chair draped with red or purple cloth at each 
end of the table. There may be tall, lighted 


candles on this supper table. 


The Costumes 


The Princess is dressed in soft cream ma- 
terial like a story book child. Her hair is 
fastened with a jeweled band around her fore- 
head. She carries a beautiful golden ball 
which is her best loved plaything. The King is 
very majestic in yellow trunks, a purple jerkin, 
a red cape and gilt paper crown. 

The Frogs wear green cloth suits, with 
yellow circles sewed on in front to represent the 
yellow belly of the frog. 
The costumes are full 


HE floor is cov- 
| ered with green 


A circle at the 

back of the stage 
enclosed by a border of 
rocks among which real 
ferns are planted is the 
Frog’s pool. Artificial 
water lilies float here. 
The back drop is made 
of screens on which for- 
est trees are painted. 


Music For The Play 


Woodland Echoes Macdowell 
Papillon Grieg 
In the Hall of the Mountain King (For 

the Frogs’ Dance) Peer Gvnt Suite. .Grieg 

Dance of the Will-o’-the-Wisps (For the 
Fireflies) 

To the Spring (For the Birds) 

Fairy Music from Iolanthe (Fairies and 
Elves) 

Overture, The Flying Dutchman (The 
contrasted storm and sunset music in 
this for the transformation of the Frog 
Prince) Wagner 


Klappdans (For the Animals’ Dance) 


through the middle with 
tightly fitting legs and 
arms, and huge toes and 
fingers padded with cot- 
ton and stiffened with 
cardboard. The palm 
of the hand must be left 
free next to the material 
to allow the child free- 
dom of movement. A 
cap of green has a huge 
upper lip overlapping 
the underlip. The mouth 


Arrange these screens 
so that there will be a 
convenient entrance to 
the stage. A rocky path 
made of sand and peb- 
bles leads from the 
center of the stage to the 
pool. Real vines and 
flowers hang from the top of the stage. 


The Ball 

Tossing Game 

Mr. Frog 

The Bluebird 

The Wise Old Owl 
The Monkey 

The Butterfly Dance 


Logs 


Arranged by Caroline Crawford 


...Poulsson and Smith 


of the frog is lined with 
yellow and the child’s 
face shows through the 
open mouth. Round 
button moulds covered 
with yellow are used for 
eyes, except in the case 
of the Frog Prince, who 
has a battery and electric lights for eyes. The 


Riley and Gaynor 
Walker and Jenks 
W. H. Neidlinger 
W. H. Niedlinger 
W. H. Neidlinger 
Riley and Gaynor 


are placed for seats about the stage and theeets wenhild holds the button in his hand and flashes 


one larger log in the center of the pool upon 
which the Frog Prince may sit. 

The second Scene is easily arranged by 
moving the back drop of screens nearer the 
front of the stage so as to shut off the pool, and 
the forest. The screens are painted on the op- 
posite side to represent a room hung with fig- 


the lights on and off at will. This costume must 
be made with snaps at the back so that it can be 
easily slipped off. 

The Fairies’ costumes are white tarletan 
with short, full skirts of ballet effect, the whole 
scattered profusely with tinsel. Wings of tar- 
letan and tinsel are wired and attached to the 


\ Cc 
‘a 
cloth for moss. 
| 


shoulders. The Elves wear orange tights and 
waistcoats and pointed caps with bells. The 
Birds’ costumes are crepe paper feathers sewed 
in rows, starting from the bottom and going up 
over a foundation of underwear, dyed to match 
the color of the feathers used. The tails are 
fringed or fluted and wired, according to the 
kind of bird. The wings are feathers of crepe 
paper sewed to a cheese cloth foundation reach- 
ing from the arm, extended horizontally from 
the shoulder, to the bottom of the costume. They 
should allow for free use of the arms. Each 
bird wears a tight cap covered with feathers. 
Holes are cut for the eyes and mouth. The 
mouth has a bill made from heavy construction 
paper and sewed to the cap. 
The animals’ costumes are very amusing. 
The Bears are dressed in brown canton flannel 
cut like a child’s pajamas with feet. These are 
very loose. A cap of the same cloth with small 
pointed ears has a stiffened open mouth shading 
the child’s face. Two children make the 
Giraffe. There is a spotted cambric frame with 
a long pole to hold up the neck and head. A tall 
child stands in the front of this animal frame 
and works the head; a smaller child holds up the 
back of the animal. The monkeys wear brown 
cambric made into tight fitting costumes with a 
close cap attached. Very long slim fingers and 
toes extend beyond the child’s own hands and 
feet, and are stuffed with cotton. Slim tails are 
wired and stuffed. The Hares are dressed in 
gray flannelette pajamas. The hands and feet 
are covered. The ears are lined with pink and 
wired. The Lions’ skins are made of buff cloth, 
tight fitting. Fringed crepe around the cap 
and shoulders represents the lion’s shaggy head. 
A long tail has fringed crepe paper at the end. 
The flying creatures should be smaller chil- 
dren. The Butterflies have costumes of colored 
sateen, cut with long pantaloons and painted in 
gay stripes and spots. Huge tarletan wings 
have colored spots also which may be cut from 
paper and pasted on. Wired tinsel is sewed 
for feelers to the close cap each Butterfly wears. 
The Bats have suits of black, tight fitting and 
with wide pointed wings. These wings extend 
from shoulder to ankle and are tacked down the 
body of the suit at the side. The Fireflies wear 
tights that are orange in front and black in the 
back. Wings of tarletan are wired and cov- 
ered with tinsel. Each firefly holds a tiny flash- 
light. The Owls’ costumes are made similar to 
those of the birds with brown crepe paper 
feathers and accentuated eyes. Ears show at 
the top of the cap. 
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Scene I 
An Afternoon with the Frog Prince 


The Frog Prince is seen in the center of the 
pool. One by one the smaller Frogs join him, 
grouping themselves about his log. Some of 
them croak, others hop up and down snapping 
as if catching flies. Frog musicians with toy 
musical instruments, cymbals, drum, and 
triangle accompany the piano in playing before 
the Frog Prince. Gradually the Frogs squat 
down to rest in the pool, and the Birds fly in to . 
the sound of bird whistles. They flutter about 
the stage for a few moments and then place 
themselves at the back and the side opposite the 
pool. The Butterflies fly in next to the music of 
Grieg’s “Papillon” and after a brief interpre- 
tive dance scatter themselves, some on the logs, 
some near the painted trees of the back drop. 


The Forest is now still for the entrance of 
the Princess. She comes in running and look- 
img about happily at the birds and butterflies. 
One or two of them fly bravely up to her and 
then away. She comes down the path with her 
golden ball clasped in her hands. 


THE PRINCESS: What a pretty spot in the 
woods! Ido not remember having ever seen it - 
before. The sun is so bright. The birds and 
butterflies are gay and friendly. I shall play 
here by myself until suppertime. 


(The Princess begins tossing her golden 
ball up in the air and catching it, bouncing it on 
the ground and catching it, all the while moving 
with freedom and grace about the stage. In- 
terpretive flying music is played, and the Birds 
and Butterflies fly about the Princess joining 
the pantomime of her play. The music is in- 
creased in tempo. All the Birds and Butter- 
flies flutter so near the Princess that she be- 
comes confused and drops her ball. It rolls or 
bounces into the pool which she has not noticed 
before, because the Frogs are hidden behind the 
rockyrim. The Birds and Butter flies in fright 
leave the stage. The Princess runs here and 
there. looking for her ball but is unable to find 
it. She seats herself wpon a log, puts her head 
in her hands and weeps. 


The Frog Prince rises from his log, steps 
out of the pool and crosses to the Princess.) 


THE FROG PRINCE: Why do you cry, pretty 
little Princess? 


THE PRINCESS: (Starting and moving 


away in disgust) What can it concern you, old 
If you would know, I am crying be- 
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cause just now my golden ball slipped out of my 
hands and I cannot find it. (She runs over to 
the pool and peers over the edge.) lam afraid 
it has gone to the bottom of this slimy water. 

THE FROG PRINCE: Never mind, pretty 
little Princess. Do not cry. I can get your 
golden ball for you, but what will you do for me 
in return? 

THE PRINCESS: (Now gay once more.) 
Anything you wish, dear Frog. You shall have 
one of my silken robes, my jewels, my little 
gold crown. 

THE FROG PRINCE: What would I do with 
your silken robe, your jewels, your little gold 
crown? Butif you will promise to love me, and 
have me for your com- 
panion and playfellow; 
if you will let me sit be- 
side you at table and eat 
from your silver plate 
and drink from your 
gold mug—promise me 
this—then I will dive 
into the water and bring 
you back your golden 
ball. 

THE PRINCESS: 
(Aside.) This Frog is 
talking nonsense. He 
will never do anything 
in all his life except sit 
on a log and croak to the 
other frogs. He could 
never be my playmate. 
(She comes close to the 
Frog Prince and 
touches his wrinkled skin curiously. Then she 
gives a little skip. She laughs merrily.) Oh, 
yes, indeed, I promise, dear Frog. Now find 
my golden ball! 

The Frog Prince shrugs, draws in his head, 
and waddles back to the pool. He dives in, is 
out of sight for a moment, and then returns to 
the Princess with the ball in his mouth. She 
grasps it and starts to leave the woods, which 
are now growing dark, but her exit is blocked by 
the bats who come flopping in. She turns back 
and sees that the Frog Prince is following her. 

THE FROG PRINCE: Wait, ah; wait, pretty 
little Princess! I cannot run as fast as you 
ean. You will have to carry me. 

(The Princess shakes her head, puts her 
hands over her ears and again tries to exit, but 
is met by the Owls.) 

THE PRINCESS: Let me pass. 
following me? 

THE OWLS: (Entering and grouping them- 
selves with the bats.) _Who-00-00:0! 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Enfants in France. 


children as desired. 


a pantomime. 


See who is 
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Last spring the Salina, 
Kansas, kindergartens combined in the pres- 
entation of this pageant for the purpose of 
raising funds to send a delegate to the meet- 
ing of the International Kindergarten Union 
and for contributing to the propaganda work 
of the Union as expressed in the Jardin dés 
Miss Kilian, secretary 
of the Salina Kindergarten Club, sent us an 
account of the pageant which is of unusual 
value since it allows for folk dances, songs, 
and participation by as large a number of 


The story of the Tree Prince is symbolic 
of faith, and the transformation of spring 
from the repellent aspect of winter. 
dramatization has been made editorially and 
may be omitted if the pageant is presented as 


THE PRINCESS: Don’t you see? 
frog whom I do not know at all. 
can come home with me. 

(At this the Frog Prince turns away and 
the pond frogs croak in chorus to express their 
loyalty tohim. The Fireflies enter and dance 
about among the bats and owls flashing their 
lights. Inthe dusk the Princess disappears.) 


An ugly 
He thinks he 


Scene II 
The Princess’ Supper Time 


(The King is seen seated at the head of the 
Table and the Princess at the foot. A great 
bowl of colored fruits 
is mm the center with 
lighted candles at either 
side. There is a flagon 
of milk and platters of 
bread and cakes. Their 
plates are filled. The 
Princess is eating daint- 
ily, and drinking milk 
froma gold mug. There 
is a sudden knocking. 
The King does not hear. 
The Princess hears and 
starts, but makes no 
move. -The knocking is 
heard again, louder.) 

THE KING: Who 
knocks so late? 

THE PRINCESS: Was 
there knocking? 

(There is a pause and 
the rapping on the door is heard a third time.) 

A Voice: Little Princess, pretty little Prin- 
cess, let me in. © 

THE KING: Who knocks so late, and asks 
for you? 

THE PRINCESS: I do not know. 


A VoIcE: (This time accompanied by a 
rattling as of a latch.) Little Princess, little 
Princess, keep your promise and let me in. 

THE KING: My child, who knocks and asks 
for you and you do not admit him? 

THE PRINCESS: (Running to the King and 
begging his mercy.) A croaking frog, father. 

THE KING: Why does the frog come to you? 

THE PRINCESS: This afternoon I was play- 
ing in the woods with my golden ball and | 
threw it so far that it fell in the pool. I began 
tocry. Then an ugly frog to whom I told my 
trouble found the ball for me but he made me 
promise that I would be his playmate. I did 
not believe he meant it. Now he has come 
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from his pool and waits at the door for me to let 
him in. 

THE KING: A promise is a promise. 
Especially must a princess keep her word. Open 
to the frog. 


(The Princess admits the Frog Prince. 
He stays close beside her until they reach the 
table.) 


THE FROG PRINCE: Lift me up that I may 
sit beside you. 


(The Princess is obliged to help the Frog 
Prince into the chair with her.) 


THE FROG PRINCE: Please push your silver 
plate nearer so that we may eat from it to- 
gether. 


(The Princess shares her food with the 
Frog Prince, who spills her milk, is awkward in 
eating and pushes her to one side. The King 
looks on gravely. The Princess weeps.) 


THE FROG PRINCE: Now I have eaten my 
fill. ‘Tomorrow you shall return with me to my 
kingdom. (He leaves the stage with short pat- 
tering steps.) 

If there is no curtain, the candles may be 
blown out now to indicate the passing of the 
night. The King and the Princess are just 
leaving the table in the morning when the 
knocking is heard. 


A Voice: Little King’s daughter, 
Open I say, 
Little King’s daughter, 
A promise must pay. 


(The King leads the Princess to the exit 
through which she sorrowfully passes to join 
the Frog Prince.) 


Scene III 
..A Morning in the Forest 


(The Frog Prince enters his kingdom hold- 
ing the reluctant Princess’ hand. The chorus 
of frogs jump from the pool and surround the 
two joyfully. The Princess shrinks from them. 
The Frog Prince motions them back. ) 


: THE FROG PRINCE: Why do you not like 

me? 

THE PRINCESS: It is your ugly spotted 
I cannot endure you. 


THE FROG PRINCE: (Sadly) But I could 
not have found your golden ball without these 
hands and feet. The wild folk of my kingdom 
love me. I will call them for your amusement. 
(Croaks, or blows whistle.) 


skin. 


(In turn, the Bears, Giraffe, Hares and 
Monkeys enter, each one doing an interpretive 
dance. The Princess watches, clapping her 
hands with delight at the pantomime.) 


THE FROG PRINCE: Come, take my hand, 
and we will play with them. 

(The Animals form a circle, and the Frog 
Prince beckons the Princess to a place in it at 
his side. She hesitates, then runs to him will- 
ingly, and takes his hand. Suddenly his frog 
skin drops off and he is revealed as a young 
Prince in trunks and velvet jerkin. As the 
Princess looks at him in wonder and happiness, 
the Fairies and Elves enter, and make an outer 
circle dancing around them. All the other 
Players, Birds, Butterflies, Bats, Owls, Fire- 
flies, enter and the pool Frogs join in a final 
picture and sing.) 


The Play Ends 
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Artists Every 


| PON the fete-day of Francis of Assisi in 
X:) Normandy, the feast given over to re- 


J} membrance of this “Little Brother of 
‘| the Birds” whom all the world loves, a 
[Src | boy was born in the village of Greville 
in France. He was born in a peasant home 


built of rough gray stones and thatched with 
straw. Beside the house was a barn where 
softly lowing cattle crooned a lullaby to the 
little lad, and beyond the trickle of water sang 
to him from the brook where his grandmother 
and mother joined the village women in the 
washing of linen. Still farther, but making 
pictured scenes through the windows of the 
cottage, lay the fair planting fields of Norman- 
dy over which the birds sang, where the plough 
cut shining furrows in the spring, the reaper 
swung his scythe in time of the harvest, and the 
workers stood with bowed heads to listen and 
pray as the church bell sounded the Angelus at 
the end of the day. 

This was the home of Jean Francois Millet, 
named for that other Francis who had a mirac- 
ulous fellowship with animals and nature. As 
if Millet from childhood interpreted the spirit 
of his namesake, we follow his career from this 
early life of poverty, but spiritual wealth, until 
his message of art becomes one of our most 
priceless heritages. 

Millet’s childhood has a peculiar interest 
and significance for children today. His love 
of his father’s farm animals, of the old hive- 
shaped, ivy covered well just beyond his 
kitchen doorstep, the kitchen itself with 
wooden dresser, settle and great fireplace upon 
whose hearth the small Jean made his first 
sketches in charcoal, the wide barn full of fra- 
grant hay, its door also sketched upon by Jean, 
and the orchards and pastures, gorse strewn 
lanes and rugged sea coast are expressed in his 
paintings of immortal appeal hung in the gal- 
leries of the world. The wild and desolate 
character of the country left its mark upon the 
peasants of Millet’s time. It was a period of 
living close to the soil. In his boyhood Millet 


actually carried on all the activities of farming 
which he afterwards idealized in his paintings 
He knew the color and texture of the earth 


Child 


Jean Francois Millet 1814-1875 


Should Know 


thrown up in rugged furrows by the plough; he 
felt the rhythm of the sower and the harvester 
in his muscles before he attempted to trans- 
form them in line and pigment on canvas; he 
had bowed his head at the evening call to 
prayer and rising from this act of devotion had 
seen the setting sun light the field like a cloud 
of glory. It is difficult to cite any instance in 
the history of art so illustrative of the inspira- 
tion of the humble as Millet’s work. 

His quaint Norman grandmother held 
the little Jean in her arms for his christen- 
ing and dedicated his life to the song of the 
wild birds and all they symbolize in beauty and 
freedom. His mother, Aimee Fleury du Per- 
ron, the pretty, cultivated daughter of a 
yeoman of good standing, was proud of her 
son’s first drawing. Jean Louis Millet, the 
father, put his son at twelve years under the 
instruction of a painter of Cherbourg from 
which date his genius began to develop and 
bear fruit. 

The life of Millet is divided into three pe- 
riods. The first from 1814 to 1837 represents 
his impressions of the subjects he was to im- 
mortalize on canvas. It was a time of rich 
childhood experience, a saturation of the 
senses incomparably fruitful in the boy’s emo- 
tional and mental life. At twenty-two Millet 
went to Paris to study. This was a time of the 
greatest stress of his life. It represented 
poverty, struggle with the technic of his paint- 
ing, and.the loneliness of a youth from the 
country who never became acclimated to the 
life of the atelier and the superficiality of the 
Paris art circles at that time. He astonished 
his master, Delaroche, however, with his figure 
work and grasp of composition. Millet, in turn. 
was benefited by the opportunity he had of 
studying in the Louvre and the museums. 

When Millet finally left the atmosphere of 
Paris for the quiet beauty and village peace of 
Barbizon in 1849, his struggles ended. He hac 
then learned the technic of his work. He ha‘ 
decided to hold to his early subjects. The life 
of Barbizon in which an atmosphere of art was 
combined with the same simplicity that had en- 


(Continued on Page 70) 


THE FIRST STEP. Jean Francois Millet 
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Children From Cherry 


Blossom Land 


By FANNY LOUISE WARREN, Artist, “Children of Many Countries” 


SRIME, the little Japanese girl, wears a 
X |i) kimono colored a rich shade of violet 
} | with pink and yellow flowers; the design 
aif of mountains indicated on the silk may 
be white. 


Tei, the baby 
brother whom she carries on her back, is dressed 
in a white kimono and he is wrapped in a bluish 
gray blanket. Strips of white cotton cloth over 
Ume’s shoulders stretch 
under the baby’s arms to 
keep him from slipping 
off. The straps and 
edges of the wooden 
sandals may be colored 
with orange or _ red. 
Orange crayon will in- 
dicate the flesh tone. 
Tara, the boy, has a 
kimono of indigo blue 
and white squares; the 
squares with the flower 
design are blue with white flowers, the others 
are left white. The collar-like folds at the 
front and his sash are white also. The under- 
garment below his kimono may be gaily striped 
with blue and green. 

Ume and Tara live in a little bamboo house 
where movable screens serve as walls when de- 
sired or may be folded up and set aside when 
more space is needed. They sit on straw mats 
on the floor, tucking their feet under them. 
Small stands for tables hold the beautiful 
lacquer tray with a bowl of rice which is their 
chief diet. At night they rest their heads upon 
a little wooden pillow which fits right under the 
neck. Many soft.quilts keep them warm. At 
housecleaning time, when new screens are to be 


NOTE: 


Address: 


This department is open to any 
interested reader who has tried and proved 
the value of some form of educational 
handicraft with children. 


contributions will be welcomed and paid 
for at our regular rates. 


Editor, American Childhood, 
120 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


bought, the discarded ones are given to the 
children to use as blackboards. 

The third month of the year is the time of 
the girls’ holiday in Japan, the festival of the 
dolls. At this time all the honorable dolls are 
brought out. Then too there are little houses 
made for them, perfect in every detail even to 
the household utensils, complete in every 


respect. 

The fifth day of 
the month is_ the 
Japanese boys’ festi- 
val. All during this 
day a large carp, in- 
dicated at the bottom of 
the page, made of double 
tissue paper, . usually 
red, is hung from a pole 
in front of the house. 
The wind blows it out 
and it looks as though it 
were swimming. The 
wealthier the family, the larger the carp. The 
Japanese select this symbol, because they know 
that the carp swims against the current, leaps 
over waterfalls, and overcomes all difficulties. 
They hope that their boys will acquire 
its habits of perseverance and the ability 
to overcome all obstacles. At this festival 
time the family get out their little dolls 
representing the national heroes. Some of them 
have perhaps been in the family for hundreds 
of years and are cherished most carefully. In 


every detail of costume and armor they are 
accurate. 


Another great festival time is when the 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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SPRING BLOOMS AND SINGS IN THE SCHOOLROOM Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


COLOR FLOWERS WITH CRAYON, CUT BUTTERFLIES 
ON FOLDED PAPER ~ YELLOW , ORANGE, TAN, UGHT BLUE. 
ADD MARKINGS. PASTE PRODIES ONTO MOUNTING. 
BEND WINGS UP. MARK FEELERS WITH CRAYON. 


YELLOW & BLUE AND 
RED 


RED 


DARK GREEN 
LEAVES 


LOVISE 
| 


TESSIN | 


LOUISE.0:TESSIN 


“A BIRDIE WITH A YELLOW BILL 
SAT UPON THE WINDOW SILL” 


Here we have him, modeled of clay, 
or cut from colored paper. The win- 
dow is constructed from nine by 
twelve manilla or white construction 
paper. Bend back two inches of the 
paper at the base to form the sill. 
The curtains may be white or light 
blue tissue paper decorated if desired 
with tiny blue dots. The narrow win- 
dow frame should be a dark color. 

The little bird maybe modeled of 
gray or light brown clay with clay or 
cardboard feet pressed into the clay. 
Add yellow poster paint to the bill 
when the clay is dry. If the bird is 
made of paper, the wings and feet 
should be added. These should be cut 
on doubled paper. The yellow bill 
should be colored with crayon. 

The window background may be 
placed on the chalk railing against 
the blackboard. Place the bird on 
the sill. 
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GARDEN MARKERS A CHILD CAN MAKE Designs by Helen E. Ohrenschall 


Copyright, The Milton Bradley Co. 
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BLACKBOARD TREE SKETCHING DESIGNS 


TREE DRAWINGS BASED 


By Dorothy Rapelye 


ON GEOMETRIC SHAPES. 


/, Fir tree based on triangle 
L indentations 17 out hne 
3. Softer outline by CULUES. 


/. Maple -b08€0 on 
wide triangle. 
L.Curves added 

40 

lndentations 

to oul 

4. More 
ations p/ve 
of leaves. 
Trunk duided. 


L£ilipse 


Auded. 
Outline made 


Itrepular to look leary. 


Oak tree based on a 
Square. 
L.Indentarions 
outline. 
made more 


Foplar tree- upright ova/. 
L.lndentations to outhine. 
3. More 


Vote proportion of leaf 
INGSS and, (propor tiors oF 
trunk inal trees. The 
e/m has the highest 
ond narrowest Ariurk. 


/ Zz. | | 
/. | 4 
for 
Z.7wo 
ellipses 
added 
piue 
arooping 
/ he I. Shape. 
outline. Trunk 
Oak 
7ree. 
Poplar 
Tree. 
Z 3. 
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An Easter Card Rabbit 


CIRCLE of white paper makes this de- 

lightful Easter bunny who would like to 
decorate an Easter card for mother or help to 
make a school-room or nursery wall border. 
Divide the circle first in halves and draw the 
outline of the body and tail as shown in the 
diagram on the lower half. Divide the upper 
half into two quarters and draw the outline of 
the head in one of these quarters. The remain- 
ing quarter, folded as indicated by the dotted 
line, makes the ears. Cut out these parts and 
paste the body to the head, and paste on the 
ears. 

If this figure is to be used as the main de- 


sign of a gift card mount it upon a background 


- of a spring color, grass green, daffodil yellow, 


or violet. Cut out a little basket from straw 
colored paper and some Easter eggs of various 
bright colors as if they had been painted and 
mount these beside the rabbit. Easter eggs 
may be drawn with color crayons or painted in 
a border around the card instead of using the 
basket design. Cut from much larger circles, ° 
the rabbit will make an attractive border. Cut 
paper grass or spring flowers, tulips or daffo- 
dils, may be the background. 


—Frances Clausen, Bridgeport, Pa. 


An Easter Sand Table Project 


T WAS one of those first warm days 

about two weeks before Easter. Teach- 
er as well as pupils drooped a little, and we 
needed a new, live thing todo. With sud- 
den inspiration, I went to the board and 
wrote, “Would you like to make an 
Easter sand table?” My first grade 
pupils always like this little question-and- 
answer silent reading game, so immedi- 
ately a number of children voluteered to 
come to the board and write the answer - 
to my question. 

The one chosen wrote, “Yes, I should 
like to make it.” My next question was, 
‘How shall we do it?” 

A junior boy wrote, “We can draw 
it.” He had not a clear idea of telling 
how to begin the project, but they like to 
lraw. However, that gave me a new idea and 


PLANNED ACCORDING TO SPECIFICATIONS 


rect the drawing than the finished work, and 
suggested that we accept Bob’s idea of “draw- 
ing the sand table.” 

By this time the children were so enthu- 


{ told them how the carpenter or architect 
1as a blue-print, or plan, by which he works. 
explained that it is easier to change or cor- 
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siastic that I was following rather than leading 
them, only suggesting enough to guide. They 
decided to make the “blue-print” on the board 
because it would be more easily seen there, and 
erased, should changes be needed. Then they 
would copy it on paper to keep until the project 
was finished. They measured the sand table, 
then drew a rectangle on the board the same 
size. Our sand table is rather small. 


From this time until Easter suggestions 
came plentifully, and our reading, writing, lan- 
guage, spelling and number lessons were 
grouped around the absorbing subject of the 
Easter sand table. The recitations overlapped, 
and much work was done in the free periods, 
but I shall quote just enough of the plan to be 
suggestive. | 


The first board reading and language les- 
son began with the question: “What shall we 
put on our table?” Other questions and discus- 
sions follow. “We can put a rabbit on it.” 
“Where will the rabbit look best?” After 
much discussion, a place was chosen, and 
the word, rabbit, was written on the plan. 
“What do we wish to have besides a 
rabbit?” “We can put some Easter eggs.” 
“What do we need in addition to the 
eggs?” The child who had written the answer 
hastily erased the word, eggs, and wrote, nest. 
I directed her to read the sentence orally, and 
she saw that Easter must also be erased, and 
the word, a, substituted for some. An eager 
hand waved for the privilege of improving the 
sentence by adding, “in the nest,” to the pre- 
viously given. “We can put some eggs.” 


No more questions were needed for a while 
as many wished to write such sentences, as: 
“We can have a bush hiding the nest.” (Trouble 
in spelling bush, and another child sounded it 
for her.) A bright little girl wrote, “We need 
a house, don’t we?” and she did not forget the 
question mark. “We can put a girl.” (Another 
child asked to add, “looking for eggs.”) “A 
boy is looking for them, too.” “I can make a 
hen and chickens.” “See the little baby, look- 
ing for eggs.” “Which one shall find the eggs?” 
The answer came orally, unanimously, “The 
baby.” “Then where must the baby be stand- 
ing?” “It must be by the nest.” “We can have 
some trees.” “And some grass.” We stopped 
here to see that the last was not a good sen- 
tence, and decided to combine in one sentence, 
“We can have some trees and some grass.” 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


As each suggestion was written on the 
board in a complete sentence, the one who suc- 
ceeded in writing the sentence was given the 
privilege of writing the name of the object on 
the “blue-print.” Of course, the placing was of 
importance, and some valuable lessons in cour- 
tesy grew out of the necessity for being polite 
in making suggestions to the one who had 
earned the coveted honor of writing in the 
word. 


When these reading-spelling-writing-lan- 
guage lessons were completed the blackboard 
silent reading had been developed through the 
plan as follows: 


hen Mother Rabbit 
chicks boys 

flowers bush 

house girl 

tree baby 

grass nest 

Father Rabbit eggs 


Four good writers were chosen by secret 
ballot to copy the plan on paper, so the board 
could be erased for use. This paper “blue- 
print” was tacked on the wall, near the sand 
table and the construction lessons were begun. 


The objects were made by groups accord- 
ing to the ability of pupils. Sometimes the 
groups followed written directions, as in the 
ease of folding, cutting and pasting the house. 
The rabbits were brought from home by a boy 
who could not draw well, but wished to make 
his contribution. Moss made realistic grass. 
The trees were little twigs of cedar from the 
school ground. The eggs were pebbles pains- 
takingly selected for the right shape and gor- 
geously colored with crayons. The other sand 
table figures were free hand cuttings, joyously 
made and colored. On the happy day when all 
was completed, I rejoiced with a room full of 
happy boys ‘and girls, justly proud of the 
achievement which crowns earnest effort. 

The sand table was not perfect, but it was 
theirs, every bit theirs, done faithfully, accord- 
ing to specification. And, as the work had 
progressed, I had seen the children, too, prog- 
ress and attain splendid results in curriculum 
matter covered, as well as desirable habits of 
conduct emphasized. 


—Eoline Wallace Moore, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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A Plant For a Pet 


TART early in the day for the first field trip 
S you take with the children. If your class 
is small enough and old enough it is well to go 
about ten-thirty, each child taking a lunch. 
Carry a market basket, a large fork and a gar- 
den trowel. Let each child select some plant, 
a fern, violet or other spring blooming variety. 
Show him how to dig up the plant with the tools 
you have, taking special care not to injure the 


roots. Wrap the plant in paper and place it in 


your basket. 

Return to the schoolroom early in the 
afternoon, and then the work of potting those 
plants begins. It is well to have small flower 
pots or cans ready, giving each child one. Let 
him put the soil in the pot, show him how to 


spread the roots of the plant and how to put in © 


the remainder of the soil, patting it down firm- 
ly around the plant. Water it and set ina 
shaded place. If the boy or girl does the work 
there is no danger of the plant being neglected 
for a few days at least. 


Now comes the lesson in nature study.’ 
Where were the different plants found, in 
damp or dry soil, in sun or shade? Were they 
growing in dense patches or apart from each 
other? How did the roots look when we dug 
down beside them? Were they thick and 
straight or soft and hairy-like? Why must the 
plant be wrapped so carefully before carrying 
to the schoolroom? The child may tell or write 


‘the story of his plant as it grew, taking it up 


and potting it. This makes an easy and inter- 
esting lesson in English, depending of course 
upon the age of the pupils. 


If the child is really interested and will 
care for his plant while it grows and possibly 
blooms, the lesson is still more far-reaching. A 


plant pet is almost as interesting as an animal 
pet. 


—Evelyn Louise Mayberry, 
Healdton, Oklahoma. 


From a Kindergarten Mother 


M* four-year-old son likes so well to mark 
on the nursery wall with pencil or crayon 
that no amount of scolding of cajoling will cure 
him. His specialty at first was the making of 
huge sweeping curves and lines. My spare time 
was given to trying to erase these marks. I saw 
that it was no use, because he could make them 
faster than I could erase them. I thought it 
over. He could not explain to me why he 
wanted to mark the wall and I could not ex- 
plain to him satisfactorily why he should not. 
It took me several days to solve my problem. 

I went to a school supply house and bought 
a real slate blackboard four feet high by six 
feet long in a three inch wooden frame. I had 
a carpenter screw it to the wall of the nursery 
one foot from the floor. I bought plenty of 
white and colored chalk. I taught my small 
boy how to use the chalk. I put a crayon in 
each hand and with my hands guiding his arms 
showed him how to make great circles, curves 
and scrolls using both hands at once as I had 
learned to do in art school. 


His arm muscles are being developed by 
the large sweeping movements. He is learning 
to be ambidextrous. He can amuse hmself for 
hours. He never makes marks now on the 
papered walls. I have taught him to print the 
alphabet and numbers from one to ten, his 
name and our telephone number. He can draw 
many simple, large outlines. He is very happy 
and soam I. When he gets tired standing, he 
sits on a little stool in front of the blackboard. 
As he grows older and taller I can have the 
board placed higher on the wall. He is prepar- 
ing himself for his school work as I understand 
that in most schools writing in first grade is 
taught with the pupil at the board making 
large outlines within spaces. He can manage 
his chalk well. A small standing blackboard 
would not have suited him as he wanted to 
make marks covering great areas, and this wall 
drawing was his hobby. 


—Stewart Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. Hare’s Birthday Party 


Adapted from the Bohemian of JOSEF KOZISEK 


=p |K:LOW the forest was a field and near the awry. Jack Rabbit hopped up to her and asked, 

}| field a meadow. The meadow was cov- ‘My little friend, why do you weep and seem so 

75) ered with cyclamens whose sweet smell unhappy?” “Why should I not weep,” an- 
¥26%| perfumed the air. At the upper end of swered Mrs. Mouse. “Yesterday my sister, 
<%=} the meadow near the field a wild brier Miss Long Tail, was rejoicing with me over the 
bush spread its thick branches. In this bush coming of spring but today she does not rejoice. 
Mr. Hare had his home. He did not have to go She went somewhere this morning and has 


far to reach the fields not returned. I believe 
for his food, and the an owl has captured 


clearing was conven- Wake-Up Stories For Easter-Time her.” 
iently near for outings. Bluster, Bright and Sprinkle _ “This is dreadful!’ 
When Mr. Fox wan- Anne Elizabeth Allen said Jack Rabbit. “I 
dered through the for- The Journey of a Drop of wo ios was on my way to wish 
est, Mr. Hare took Cone | Mr. Hare a happy birth- 
refuge in the field: Ben Flicker’s Mistake ...Sara Cone Bryant . . 
h aM B d fle. | The Magic Hill _ A. Mi day, but we will search 
ab rw th "eld My. How the Tulips Came to Have Bright the forest for your 
above € eid, mr. Colors ....Adapted by Frances Kerr Cook sister. Come with me.” 


Hare ran into the thick 


Jack in the Pulpit. .Ellen Miller Donaldson 


forest, and when Mrs. So Mrs. Mouse joined 


Pippa Passes Robert Browning . 
Owl was in the forest, Mr. Rabbit Explains .. Albert Bigelow Paine 
he ran into his bush and Molly’s Easter Hen ey had’ not 90 
disappeared in it just Annie Willis McCullough very far when the sing- 
like a shadow. The Short Sighted Fairy ....Agnes Strong ing of the birds was 
. The Little Shepherd Maud Lindsay again interrupted b 

Mr. Hare was a jolly What the Ash and the Maple Learned cai of cieitas They 
neighbor. All the mice ey 
and squirrels liked him The Coming of Balder Greek Myth ae gees, tes Mrs. Squir- 
very much and_ even The Boy Who Discovered the Spring | rel sobbing at the doot 
Jack Rabbit was glad to Raymond C. Alden of her home in a nut 
be in his company. But | Noah and the Ark The Bible tree. Upon seeing Jack 
once—and it was on Mr. Rabbit and Mrs. Mouse, 
Hare’s birthday in the . Mrs. Squirrel’s sobs be- 
month of April—a strange thing took place. came louder. She burst into a flood of tears. 
Listen to what happened. Jack Rabbit jumped over to her and inquired, 


Jack Rabbit was on his way through the “Why do you cry, Mrs. Squirrel?” “Why 
forest to make a birthday call upon Mr. Hare. should I not cry,” sobbed Mrs. Squirrel. “I had 
Suddenly the concert which was being given by a sister, Miss Quickfeet, but I have her no 
the wild birds was interrupted by a small but longer. Last night she was still running with 
shrill crying. Mrs. Mouse came running me, but, alas, today she does not run any more! 
through the forest, weeping and wailing. Her This morning she went out to find hazel nuts 
gray dress was wet with tears. Her bonnet was for making our Easter cake and has not re- 
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turned. Oh dear! oh dear! 
have eaten her.” 

“You have our sympathy,” said Jack Rab- 
bit. “I was on my way to wish Mr. Hare a 
happy birthday when I met Mrs. Mouse whose 
sister, Miss Long Tail, has disappeared, and 
may be held captive by an owl. Come with us, 
and we will search the forest for Miss Quick- 
feet also.” So Mrs. Squirrel joined Mrs. Mouse 
and Jack Rabbit. 

They had not gone very far when they 
heard a loud sniffing and came upon Mr. 
Beaver who sat upon a log wiping his eyes with 
his large paws. 

“Why do you appear so sad on a beautiful 
spring day, Mr. Beaver?” asked Jack Rabbit. 
At these words of sympathy, Mr. Beaver told 
his trouble, the tears streaming from his eyes. 

“T have reason to weep,” he said. “Early 

this morning Mrs. Beaver left our lodge to 
gather green twigs for the children’s breakfast 
and she has not come home. I have looked the 
forest and swamp through but cannot find 
her. I fear that she has been caught by a 
wolverine.” 
“Nothing could be worse!” said Jack Rab- 
bit. “I was on my way to wish Mr. Hare a 
happy birthday when I met Mrs. Mouse 
who has lost her sister, Miss Long Tail. 
And soon we came upon Mrs. Squirrel 
whose sister, Miss Quick Feet, also is 
gone.” Jack Rabbit was about to suggest that 
Mr. Beaver join them in a search for their 
missing loved ones when he was overcome by 
his own grief at the thought that all might be 
past rescue by this time. He suddenly remem- 
bered that he had not seen his little brother 
that day. Jack Rabbit sighed and then began 
also to cry together with Mr. Beaver, Mrs. 
Squirrel and Mrs. Mouse. Old Mr. Hedgehog 
came up the road just then and asked, “What 
are you crying about, Jack Rabbit?” 

“I have good reason for my tears!” said 
Jack Rabbit, “Mr. Beaver here has lost his 
wife, Mrs. Mouse her sister, Miss Long Tail, 
and Mrs. Squirrel her sister, Miss Quick Feet. 
I had a little brother called Bun- 
ny, and I have lost him. Last 
night he was still jumping with 
me but he is not jumping to- 
day. He went somewhere § 
this morning, 
and I fear he 
may never re- 
turn. A fox 
must have en- 


A buzzard must 


ticed him.” 


“Please do not cry,” said Mr. Hedgehog, 
“let us travel.” 

So they all set off to wish Mr. Hare a happy 
birthday. Mrs. Squirrel picked a bonquet of 
flowers for Mr. Hare. Mrs. Mouse gathered a 
bunch of four-leaf clovers:for his good luck. 
Mr. Rabbit took a head of cabbage, and Mr. 
Hedgehog put a bunch of sweet carrots under 
his arm. By this time they were near Mr. 
Hare’s house in the brier bush and when he 
saw his friends, he came out to meet them. 

The first one to congratulate him was Mrs. 
Mouse. “I hope, my dear Mr. Hare, that an owl 
may never catch you as one did my sister, Miss 
Long Tail. “Poor Miss Long Tail,” said Mr. 
Hare with a slight smile. 


Then Mrs. Squirrel told her wish. “I hope, 


-my dear friend, that no buzzard will capture 


you as one did my sister, Miss Quick Feet.” 
“Poor Miss Quick Feet,” sighed Mr. Hare and 
smiled a little more. 

“T hope, Mr. Hare,” said Mr. Beaver, “that 
you may never be called upon to give up Molly 
Hare to a wolverine as I have had to sacrifice 
Mrs. Beaver.” 


“Poor Mrs. Beaver!” said Mr. Hare, laugh- 

ing loudly. 
Mr. Rabbit was the last to congratulate 
him. “I trust, dear Mr. Hare, that a fox may 
never kill you as he did my little brother, 
Bunny.” “Poor Bunny,” said Mr. Hare and 
then began chuckling. 

Old Mr. Hedgehog forgot his birthday 
wishes. He was peeping into Mr. Hare’s house 
to see whether there was a nice feast, a table- 
cloth on the table, a dish on the tablecloth, and 
something good to eat in the dish. He was sud- 
denly too surprised to speak. 

Mr. Hare thanked his friends for their 
good wishes and then invited them to enter. 
But as they opened the door all of them 
laughed heartily. Guess whom they saw in Mr. 
Hare’s house? Seated in a row with Molly 
Hare at the table were Miss Long Tail, Miss 
Quick Feet, Mrs. Beaver, and little Bunny. 

They said that they had all left home 
early in the morning so as to be first 
to congratulate Mr. Hare. They 
laughed too, and then all sat down to 
enjoy the good 
food. 

Only old 
Mr. Hedgehog 
bravely stopped 
when he had 
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eaten enough. He went out to the meadow to 
keep watch over the little house. He walked 
round and round the brier bush saying to him- 


self that he would prick anyone, be it Mrs. Owl, 
Mr. Buzzard, Mr. Wolverine or Mr. Fox, who 
might try to intrude upon Mr. Hare’s feast. 


Little Lost Girl 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


[—aINE night after supper Mother came 
Mer) into the room and asked: “Where’s 


It was growing dark. Father was 
j*"¥?} reading his paper by the lamp with the 
wriggly, squiggly Chinese men on it, and he 
looked up and said: “Why, I don’t know. I 
thought she was out on the porch with you.” 

“No,” Mother said, “I was all alone with 
Mrs. Winks.” Mrs. Winks was the cat. “Iwas 
rocking, and thinking, and Mrs. Winks was 
staring at the shadows in the pansy bed. Well, 
I presume Mabel has gone over to see Alice a 
minute.” 

Alice was a little girl with two brown 
braids and a pink, peachy face. She lived across 
the street in a house with tall chimneys that 
looked like rabbit’s ears. Mabel liked to play 
with her, for under the purple lilac bush there 
was a playhouse. It was a cunning white play- 
house all fitted up with four white chairs, a 
blue table, and a cunning yellow teaset with 
ducks on it. There was a little window with 
curtains made of orange cheesecloth that blew 
in the wind just the way the curtains in real 
houses blow. Yes, Mabel was probably over at 
Alice’s. Mother settled down beside the Chinese 
light with a new slippery, shiny magazine. 

Just then Grandma came into the room. 
She had some pretty silk scraps in her hand; 
she was making a quilt for Aunt Annie who 
was going to be a June bride. “Where’s 
Mabel?” she asked. 

“Over at Alice’s, I think,” Mother smiled, 
going on with her story. 

Grandma sat down in her favorite chair, 
the one that was always left for her. There 
was a bang at the front door and in dashed 
Bob, Mabel’s brother. ‘“Where’s Mabel?” he 
asked. “She borrowed my ball and didn’t give 
it back.” 

“I think she is probably over at Alice’s,” 
said mother. 

Bob dashed out. Pretty soon he came bang- 
ing in again. “She’s not over at Alice’s!” he 
told them. 


Then Father laid down his paper. “I think 
it’s time we found out where Mabel really is,” 
he said. “It’s her bedtime anyway.” He went 
to the stairs and called, “Mabel! Mabel!” But 
there was no answer. 

Mother put down her magazine and went 
to the kitchen door. “Martha, where’s Mabel?” 
she asked the pleasant girl who did the cooking. 

Martha was kneading bread, and she had 
dabs of flour on her nose. She pulled her hands 
out of the dough. “I don’t know, ma’am,” she 
said, “but [ll ask Jim.” 

Jim was the neighborhood gardener. He 
was weeding the sweet peas. Martha leaned 
out of the window and asked: “Jim; oh, Jim! 
Where’s Mabel?” 

Jim called back: “I haven’t seen her since 
just before her supper. I was cutting the grass 
and she raked it into a little heap, and then lay 
down on it awhile.” 

“Well!” said Mother. “This has gone far 
enough. It is very queer indeed that Mabel 
should disappear like this, just at her bedtime. 
Bob, you run over to Mary Peterson’s, and see 
if she is there. Ill go up to the orchard and 
hunt.” 

“And I'll see if she went over to the Toffee 
Shop,” said father. “Maybe she went to spend 
her five cents for that candy we promised her.” 

“Then we'll all come back here and report,” 
Bob told them. He was quite excited. ‘“Per- 
haps she’s really lost!” he said. 

“Of course not!” said Mother; but she 
looked a little worried. 

In about five minutes they were all in the 
back yard again. 

“She wasn’t at the Toffee Shop,” said 
Father. 

“Or at Mary’s,” said Bob. 

“T thought surely I would find her up in 
the orchard, but I didn’t,” said Mother. 

Just then Mrs. Winks walked by purring 
and waving her tail. “Mrs. Winks, where’s 
Mabel?” asked Mother. Mrs. Winks waved 
her tail faster, as though to say, “I don’t know, 
either,” and sat down sadly on the back steps. 


| 
| 


The screen door opened and Grandma put 
her head out. “Are you still looking for 
Mabel?” she said. “I went up’to get some more 
silk scraps, and I looked into her room, and 
there she was, in bed.” 


“In bed?” they all asked, as though they 
could not believe it; and they trooped upstairs. 
Sure enough, there was Mabel, and she was 
asleep. She heard them whispering about her, 
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and turned over and opened her eyes. “What 
are you all looking at me for?” she asked. 

“We thought you were lost!” said Mother. 
“What’s the matter, dear, don’t you feel well?” 

“T was just sleepy,” Mabel told them, “so I 
went to bed!” 

“Well!” laughed Father. “It is the first 
time you ever did that without being told. No 
wonder we all thought you were a little girl 


The Fairy Who Lived in a Sugar Egg 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


=—|HE Fairy peeped out through her tiny 
OT} glass window and looked about the 
A:ES| sweet shop. All around her were Easter 
eggs. Fat brown ¢chocolate Easter 
2<S] eggs. Smaller brown chocolate Easter 
eggs. Little brown chocolate Easter eggs. 
Boiled hens’ eggs, their shells painted yel- 
low, green, pink, violet, all the colors. Tiny 
candy eggs in tiny Easter baskets. A great 
white china egg upon which sat a red china hen 
in state. Eggs of all kinds to be bought by the 
children and eaten, all except the white china 
egg which would be broken. 

“Alas!” sighed the Fairy so softly that her 
breath did not even cloud her window, “the 
children will not notice me. They will not see 
how much nicer the inside of my egg is than 
the outside!” 

For the Fairy lived in a sugar egg. Out- 
side was crystal sugar that sparkled and on top 
lay a blue candy flower in a nest of green 
leaves. It was a forget-me-not flower. In one 
end of the sugar egg was a tiny glass window. 
Within hid wonders! A fairy forest of green 
moss, and little trees, and rustic seats, and 
deer! A fairy castle made of paper, but so 
cleverly cut and put together that no one could 
wish for a pleasanter place in which to live and 
watch the little forest. And the Fairy; oh, the 
Fairy! 

She exactly suited her sugar egg. Her 
yellow hair was spun sugar the color of sun- 
light. Her cheeks were like candied rose leaves. 
Her frock was as white and as lacelike as the 
frosting of a wedding cake. Her wings were 
honey colored, and she wore a gay sugar plum 
for acap. Her wand was cut from rock candy 
and tipped with a sugar crystal star. A lovely, 
to-be-loved Fairy who lived in a sugar egg, and 
whom no child had seen. All around her were 


other Easter eggs. Fat brown chocolate eggs. 
Smaller brown chocolate eggs. Little brown 
chocolate eggs. Boiled eggs, their shells paint- 
ed yellow, green, pink, violet, all the colors. 
Tiny candy eggs in tiny Easter baskets. A 
great white china egg upon which sata red 
china hen in state. Eggs of all kinds to be 
bought at Easter by children and eaten, all ex- 
cept the china egg which would be broken. 


“Alas!” sighed the Fairy again. Then she © 


pulled on her sugar plum cap a bit tighter. She 
fluttered her honey colored wings to see if they 
were strong, and they were. She locked the 
door of her little paper castle and floated down 
between the trees of her forest. When she 
came to the tiny glass window in the end of her 
sugar egg, it opened at the light touch of her 
wand. Out tripped the Fairy. 


Chocolate eggs, candy eggs, boiled eggs, 
china eggs, take care! The Fairy who lives in 
the sugar egg is off! Down from the sweets 
counter, over the floor of the shop, out 
through the door and into the soot and smoke 
and maze and crowds and noises of the City 
she flies! Children pushing one another to see 
the caged rabbits in the market. Children 
wishing they had enough pennies to buy a lily 
in a pot outside the grocery store. Children 


— chocolate eggs, and candy eggs, Easter 
ve. 


On flew the brave Fairy, afraid someone 
would see her and put her in a pocket, but no 
one did. In and out, perched on a shoulder 
here, on an eyelid there, went the Fairy who 
lived in a sugar egg. Looking, wishing, watch- 
ing. Then she saw the Child who was going to 
buy an Easter egg. He was on his way to the 
sweets shop. The Fairy could fancy how his 
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Poems Children Love 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


THE VOICE OF THE GRASS APRIL 
By Sarah Roberts Boyle By Jessie McDermott 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; When April, one day was asked whether 
By the dusty roadside, She could make reliable weather, 
On the sunny hillside, She laughed till she cried 
Close by the noisy brook, And said, “Bless you, I’ve tried, 
In every shady nook, But the things will get mixed up together.” 


I come creeping, creeping, everywhere. “eee 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming; ROBIN HOOD 
For in the starry night, By P. R. 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


My hat’s off, my jersey’s torn, 
I’m running through the wood. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; The little leaves are whispering 
My humble song of praise The name of Robin Hood. 
Most joyfully I raise 
To Him at whose command And here the grass is trampled 
I beautify the land, And there the bushes part, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. And “Robin Hood! Robin Hood!” 


Beat humpi 
* * *& ats my thumping heart 


My face is beaten by the boughs, 
SINGING The twigs catch in my hair. 


A “Robin Hood! I’m coming, coming, 
By Robert Louis Stevenson Robin! Are you there?” 


Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 


And nests among the trees; Just a peep of Lincoln green, 
A jolly laugh—and then 
The sailor sings of ropes and things Robin Hood is hidd f 
In ships upon the seas. 
With all his merry men. 
The children sing in far Japan Childhood Education, 
The children sing in Spain. London, England. 


The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. 


* 


* * 


HOT-CROSS BUNS 
LOVELIEST OF TREES * English Village Rhyme 


By A. E. Housman Hot Cross Buns! 
Hot Cross Buns! 

One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot Cross Buns! 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride* 
Wearing white for Eastertide. If your Daughters don’t like them 
* A path cut through the woods Give them to your Sons. 
One a penny, two a penny, 


* * * Hot Cross Buns! 


* 


* * 


APRIL FOOL’S DAY 


Old English Almanac 
THE CROCUS 
The first of April, some do say, 


Is set apart for All Fools’ Day By Walter Crane 
But why the people call it so 


The golden crocus reaches up 
Nor I, nor they themselves do know. 


To catch a sunbeam in his cup. 


THE CHILD AND HIs SCHOOL. By Gertrude Hartman. 


248 pp. E. P. Dutton and Company. New 
York. $2. 


RECENT list received by the reviewer of 

the various towns and cities of the public 
school system engaged in curriculum revisions 
is appalling in its length. There is a recognized 
need for reconstruction of the course of study 
for meeting a changed and changing economic 
situation, as well as the corresponding varia- 
tion in the interests and capabilities of today’s 
childhood, but there is the danger that in the 
desire for reshaping of methods and reorgan- 
ization of subject matter we shall lose sight of 
the philosophy of education. The scientific 
background of ideals and objectives in the 
school represents a permanent structure. Miss 
Hartman’s scholarly discussion of the curri- 
culum from the viewpoint of educational phil- 
osophy comes as a welcome addition to the 
professional library. 

The author brings a significant experience 
to her present work of interpreting elementary 
education in terms of social progress. She was 
for some years the director of the Merion 
Country Day School, Merion, Pennsylvania, 
one of the most well motivated of our private 
schools, and has achieved an enviable reputa- 
tion as the editor of “Progressive Education”. 
She answers our present questioning as to the 
true basis for curriculum revision in so far as 
the biological and psychological bases of all edu- 
cation are concerned, and she increases the 
pedagogic value of her volume by in- 
cluding a resume of references widely 
distributed through books and _ peri- 
odicals, not easily obtainable by the 
average teacher, but having special ap- 
plication to the course 
of study. 

Miss Hartman’s re- 
search was orginally 
undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of The 


= 


Bureau of Educational Experiments, New 
York, a group of teachers conducting experi- 
mental work in curriculum revision. Her plan 
was the organization in terms of the best 
authenticated material of a working hypothe- 
sis for experimental procedure in the educa- 
tion of the child of elementary school age. 


The first part of the book is given over to 
theory. Such premises as sociology in relation 
to the development of childhood, the evolution 
of occupations, the influence of environment 
upon the development of social life, the relation 
of art and science to occupations and their 
interaction, the evolution of organs of social . 
regulation, and the present social situation as 
it relates to the school are discussed. The sec- 
ond part of the book is a discussion of the edu- 
cative process, the function of education, the 
place of activity in education, and activity as 
play through the organization of dramatic 
activities, investigation and experimentation, 
art activities, rhythmic and musical activities, 
composition, literature and the tool subjects 
comprised in reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic. The organization of subject mat- 
ter is handled together with the present func- 
tion of the teacher in measuring individual 
progress, selecting the best equipment and pro- 
viding for the child’s expanding experience. A 
last and large section of the volume presents a 
bibliography of sources for subject matter in 
community study which is occupying so large a 
share of educational thought at the present 

time. This bibliography is helpfully 
classified under the subjects, food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, 
communication, conservation, recre- 
ation, government and primitive life. 
It is impossible to review Miss 
Hartman’s inclusive 
work adequately with- 
out the above bare list- 
ing of her research by 
_topics. It is also 
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impossible to present within a limited space the 
wealth of understanding and light she brings 
to the teaching profession through her grasp 
of philosophy and her ability to interpret it in 
terms of what the child of today should expect 
from his school. She never loses sight of the 
social objective. The child must be trained for 
life, not alone his own, but the larger life of 
humanity of which he is a unit. This premise 
gives her contribution to pedagogy its value. 
She recognizes old bases for education. She 
also says: “Strong social forces have for a long 
time been silently at work, and as a result our 
social life has undergone a complete and radi- 
cal transformation. In education, however, 
outworn points of view have been handed on 
from generation to generation and thus per- 
petuated, we have become habituated to tra- 
ditional modes of thinking—in a word, educa- 
tion has become institutionalized.” 

Here we have what is perhaps the most 
needed work in the schools today, a balance bé- 
tween established pedagogy and modern de- 
mands. Revise the curriculum? Of course! 
It needs revision. But do it right, with under- 
standing and with vision, both of which Miss 
Hartman has to an unusual degree. 

* * * 

CHILDREN’S READING. A Guide for Parents and 
Teachers. By Lewis M. Terman, Ph. D., and 
Margaret Lima, M. A. 363 pp. D. Appleton 
and Company. New York and London. $2. 


— co-authors of this helpful new guide to 
stories and books represent unusual ex- 
perience and authority in education. Profes- 
sor Terman holds the chair in psychology at 


Stanford University and is well known 
through his accepted measurements and tests 
for school children. Miss Lima was for some 
years research assistant in the study of gifted 
children in Stanford University. This com- 
bined experience in child research particularly 
as related to reading and the relation of stories 
and reading to development gives the volume a 
place of distinction in pedagogy. 

Its method of compilation involved a study 
of the literature interests of two thousand chil- 
dren. This data was obtained from three 
sources, the home, the classroom and the chil- 
dren themselves. As described in an appendix 
to the book this study included the gathering 


of home information, school tests, reading rec- 


ord booklets kept by children, the filling out of 
interest blanks, and a questionnaire for univer- 
sity students as to their reading interests in 
childhood, during early adolescence, and their 


present tastes in literature as influenced by 
early reading. The data was carefully sub- 
divided as to interest periods, the period 
before five years, from five to six years, 
seven to eight, nine to ten, eleven to 
twelve, thirteen years and above. 

This speeding up process in reading is 
emphasized by the present stress upon silent 
reading in the early grades and the develop-: 
ment of book distribution perfected by the 
American free public library system.. Unless 
a child’s taste in literature is formed earlier 
than in the last generation he will acquire the 
habit of selection for satisfaction of day 
dreaming, excitation of the senses and a dan- 
gerous dispersion of interest. Professor Ter- 
man gives us a workable system for this neces- 
sary direction of reading for boys and girls 
today. 

Subjects presented include the reading 
habit, what children read, the development of 
reading interests, individual differences in in- 
terest and mentality, sex differences, the desir- 
able and the undesirable book. Types of books 
discussed and titles listed are picture books, 
collections and stories to be read aloud to 
younger children, fairy tales and fables, myths, 
Bible stories, general fiction, poetry, art, music 
and drama as expressed in books of stories in 
literature, history, biography, travel, nature, 
science, industry and supplementary reading 
for the schools. More than half of the work is 
given over to the listing of titles under these 
classifications. Each title is briefly described 
as to subject matter, the author or compiler, 
the publisher, the price and the age of the child 
to whom according to Professor Terman’s in- 
telligence and interest measurements it be- 
longs. General information of value to parents 
and educators, as the child’s growing library, 
children’s book week, and the recordation 
sheets used in gathering the data are included 
in the book. It should be invaluable for refer- 
ence, widely accepted and used. 

* * 
THE ART OB SEEING. Mental Training Through 
Drawing. By Charles Herbert Woodbury, N. 
A. and Elizabeth Ward Perkins. Illustrated. 


290 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2. 


§ Yee subject matter of this carefully graded 
and outlined course of study in drawing 
for observation as well as artistic results be- 
gins with the kindergarten child’s first efforts 
at self realization through line and color and 
progresses as far as the end of the interme- 
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diate period of art education. It starts with 
the premise that we are to a large degree what 
we see, and the fortunate individual is the one 
who sees intelligently because his mind can in- 
terpret new facts as they come to him through 
observation. The book also expresses the 
theory that drawing and color represent an im- 
portant and growing form of communication, 
just as writing and reading are the child’s 
means of translating thoughts into action and 
ideals. The authors believe that when men and 
women are trained to use a graphic language 
freely both in their business relations and their 
leisure, a public will have been formed compe- 
tent to recognize and encourage talent, and 
to demand a living art in their houses and 
public buildings, their cities and their schools. 
This aim begins with the preschool child’s first 
scribbles and the five year old’s attempts to 
draw masses as his interpretations of objects 
in his environment. Whether line and mass 
develop into the skill of the artist matters not 
at all; the training will have been a useful 
effort in freeing the individual for creative 
effort. 

The teaching practice outlined in this 
course describes drawing and color in the kin- 
dergarten and grades developed through a 
study of cause and effect, by schoolroom 
dramatizations, and type lessons. It suggests 
line stories, how to present action through 
figure work, everyday perspective, memory 
and information drawing, modeling in clay, 
light and shade, and the elements of composi- 
tion, design and color. It states what should 
be expected at the end of the kindergarten and 
each of the following grade years. The direc- 
tions for the lessons are most explicit and the 
book is profusely illustrated from the draw- 
ings of children, those from the kindergarten 
being the work of the Froebel League and the 
New York Kindergarten Association children 
in the City of New York. The book should be 
very helpful where the teacher is limited in her 
normal training in drawing and color, and 
wishes to use the art period for results that will 
show in the interest and individual expression 
of her class, and a correlation with the other 
subject of the curriculum. 

* * * 


GOOCHY GOGGLES AND HIS POLLYWOG NAMED W0OG- 
GLES. By Andrew F. Underhill. Illustrated 
in Color by Katherine. Sturges. McLoughlin 
Brothers, Inc., Springfield, Mass. $2. 


—— into the language of the 


mother or teacher of little children who 
will surely desire this new book of rollicking 


rhymes and gay pictures, “Goochy Goggles” 
may be described as the rose-colored spectacles 
of childhood, so luminous, and so soon lost in the 
prosaic sight of the adult. All the friendly 
characters and happenings of childhood are pre- 
sented in the rhymes and charming color of the 
book in terms of gaiety and joy, most essential 
attributes for a child’s first book. The motion 
and rhythm of the swing and the carousel, the 
Great of a child’s town as he knows them in the 
policeman, the cobbler, the organ grinder, the 
barber, the fireman, and the motorman, a 
child’s animal friends of the circus and the zoo, 
and such unseen comrades of the child world as 
the Man in the Moon, and Santa Claus live anew 
in the story-verse and colorful illustrations of 
the book. 

We are giving renewed attention to books 
for very young children, those collections of 
short stories and rhymes, in big type, well 
bound, and each page decorated in full color, 
upon which the nursery and kindergarten 
youngster may feast his eyes and satisfy his 
interest in sounds and words. Significant of 
this is the recent listing of books for the pre- 
school child by the Child Study Association of 
America. As yet, however, there is a dearth 
of such beginning picture books. When the 
charm of Mother Goose and Kate Greenaway 
are absorbed, we find few books of poetry for 
children which do not, like Stevenson, Riley and 
Field, express childhood in terms of adult 
thought. 

Mr. Underhill’s verse as represented in 
“Goochy Goggles” is satisfactory indeed for the 
first shelf of the child’s bookcase. It lilts and 
makes us chuckle, and it tells.pleasant stories 
that amuse and entertain without any attempt 
at preachment. These are important qualities 
in a book which we put directly into the hands 
of a child. 

* * * 
PETITS CONTES FACILE. A _ Beginner’s Reader in 
French. By Madeline C. Smallwood. 154 pp. 
The Williams and Wilkins Company. Balti- 
more. Maryland. 
HERE are few books for the child’s first 

French reading. The available French 
story books are mainly imported, and while 
their content is of interest and their illustra- 
tions attractive, the subject matter is not that 
of the American child’s background and the 
language is difficult of translation. Since we 
are increasingly giving the languages early to 
children, as soon as they read English in many 
instances, this little French reader comes as a 
welcome text book and its plan and subject 
matter are pedagogically sound and helpful. 


News of the Childs World 


International Kindergarten Union 


=| HE next annual meeting of the Inter- 
P| national Kindergarten Union will be 
47S) held in Kansas City, Missouri, May 4-7. 
| The program will be organized around 
2'C} the central topic, “Curriculum and 

Organization Problems of the Nursery-Kinder- 

garten-Primary Unit.” Following is a partial 

list of topics and speakers: 

“Present Tendencies in the Training of the 
Pre-Kindergarten Child.” Professor 
Patty S. Hill, Dr. Ada H. Harlitt and 
others. 

“Continuity in Curriculum Activities.” Dr. 
Bessie Gambrill, Yale University, and 
others. 

“Reading and Reading Readiness.”’ Professor 
W. 8S. Gray, Miss Margaret Holmes, Miss 
Marjorie Hardy, and others. 

“The Improvement of Teaching Through 
Supervision.” Professor W. S. Burton, 
Miss Eleanor Johnson and others. 

“Types of Classroom Organization for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades.” Speakers 
to be announced. 

The Symposium Supper will be given as 

usual. A number of younger women engaged 

in work with young children will speak briefly 
on their professional “hobbies.”’ Miss Caroline 

Aborn will be toast-mistress. 

A new and interesting feature of the 
program is related to the plan for school visita- 
tion. Wednesday morning will be set aside 
for this purpose. Miss Alice Cusack, the local 
chairman, and the Kansas City teachers are co- 
operating with the Executive Board in a plan 
for organizing observation so that it may have 
a maximum of value. Groups of twenty-five 
will go, with a leader, to see a particular type 
of activity, such as music, work with materials, 
language or experiences related to reading. 
Each group will be one of these types of activity 
in a kindergarten, in a first grade, and in either 
a second or athird grade. The group will then 
go toa room provided for the purpose to discuss, 


with its leader, the work observed. Some of 
these groups will be planned for supervisors and 
training teachers, others for classroom teach- 
ers. Information concerning registration for 
this organized observation will be given in the 
final program. The local committee is plan- 
ning an exhibit of work which will show prog- 
ress from kindergarten to first grade. This 
exhibit will be so planned as to supplement the 
observation. 

Plans for Delegates Day are being made 
and will be announced later. Weurge now and 
shall continue to urge that all branch societies 
who: send delegates require of them attend- 
ance at the first morning session when re- 
ports are given, and attendance at the final 
business session. It is important that our 
branch societies become more familiar with and 
interested in the various lines of work which 
the International Kindergarten Union is carry- 
ing on. 

The Executive Board believes that its 
program will attract a large attendance of both 
kindergarteners and primary teachers. 


—Alice Temple, President. 


Building the New Curriculum 


For the first time in educational history a 
course of study is being built broad enough to 
meet the needs of all the children of all the 
people and varied enough to serve the interests 
of the individual child. The contrasts between 
the old curriculum and the new are striking. 
The former was handed down by the school 
superintendents, it was made for adults, it was 
static, it supposedly finished the child’s educa- 
tion, it was based on a mastery of facts. The 
new curriculum is being built by all the school 
forces working in cooperation, it is being made 
for children, it allows for growth, it begins the 
child’s education, it calls for a mastery of life, 
it seeks to answer the question, “What shall the 
child learn?” 

The purpose of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 


il — 
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tion in its appointment of the Commission on 
the Curriculum was to bring together the ele- 
ments for the construction of a suitable cur- 
riculum for the boys and girls of American 
public schools. Edwin C. Broome, superin- 
tendent of schools of Philadelphia, was made 
chairman. Sub-committees were appointed 
representing each branch of the curriculum, 
with a specialist in charge of each. The 1924 
Yearbook of the Department laid the basis for 
the program through it statement of general 
educational aims and objectives, through its 
survey of current curriculum practice, and 
through its proposed machinery for cooperative 
effort in curriculum revision in a local com- 
munity. The 1926 Yearbook, which was dis- 
tributed at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in February, gives definite 
information on just what is being done in all 
parts of the country on the curriculum prob- 
lem. Itis entitled “The Nation at Work on the 
Public School Curriculum.” Seventy-five cur- 
riculum specialists have given without pay of 
their time, training, and experience in analyz- 
ing the material collected. This plan of co- 
operative research should result in a cur- 
riculum built on scientific principles and 
American ideals. 


Opening Kindergartens 


The National Kindergarten Association 
was instrumental in securing the establishment 
of more than half of all the kindergartens 
opened in this country between 1914 and 1924. 
A bulletin issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education reports 1009 new kindergartens 
during that decade, and of this number the As- 
sociation has 568 to its credit. This shows the 
practicality of field work. Investigations, re- 
ports and lectures all do their part in influenc- 
ing public opinion, but in order for this to bear 
fruit in actual kindergartens a more direct 
contact is usually necessary. The Association 
has recently greatly increased the number of its 
Field Secretaries. These workers cooperate 
with state and local organizations, both men’s 
and women’s clubs lending them their aid to 
further this good cause. 


From the U. S. Children’s Bureau 


The Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, Washington, D. C., 
January, 1926, published an article by Mary 
Dabney Davis on “The New Nursery-Kinder- 
garten-Primary Service in the U. S. Bureau of 
Education.” Miss Davis, who was recently ap- 
pointed as specialist in the section of nursery, 


primary, and kindergarten education of the 
Bureau of Education, describes the activities 
and program of the section and the scope of its 
service. 


Playgrounds for Little Children 


A recent issue of ‘The Playground,” New 
York, states that several cities of the United 
States have made special playground provision 
for young children. The Buffalo Department 
of Recreation sets apart seventeen summer 
playgrounds for children between two and 
seven years old; the Baltimore playgrounds 
have several sheltered corners. especially 
equipped for the little children; Pittsburgh 
maintains six year-round playgrounds where 
children under seven play apart from the older 
children or at different hours; Washington has 
four nursery playgrounds for children under 
five and separate sections for little children in 
about eighteen of the larger playgrounds. The 
city park board of Indianapolis has devised the 
ingenious scheme of fencing off with a low port- 
able fence sections of the city parks for the 
youngest children. A few of these play- 
grounds, notably those in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, make use of the opportunity for health 
examinations and follow-up and educational 
work. The best examples of playgrounds for 
young children are said to be those in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow maintained for children 
between two and a half and five years old. 


School Playgrounds Gaining in Beauty 


Eighty school playgrounds have been en- 
tered in the national playground beautification 
contest conducted by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Others of 
the 312 playgrounds enlisted in the contest by 
182 cities are adjacent to schools but are not 
the property of school organizations. 

The competing school playgrounds range 
from the scrubby field around the little red 
schoolhouse, where rural children play their 
games, to modern high school athletic fields. 
Antreville and Coward, S. C., are the smallest 
communities entering school playgrounds. 
Each boasts one hundred people. New York 
City is the largest, entering the Public Schools 
Athletic League field in Brooklyn, and the De 
Witt Clinton High School Playground. 

The beautification contest closes in Novem- 
ber, 1926. .It was made possible through 
$3,000 in cash awards offered by the Harmon 
Foundation. 


(Continued on Page 71) 


The School Garden in Child Life 


(Continued from Page 9) 


This planting can be drama- 
tized in the class room. A great deal can be 
done before going out doors. Don’t hurry 
these lessons. Here are some questions for 
the children: Which kind of seed comes up 
first? Which one last? How fast do they 
grow? 

Of course the radish will come up first, 
although of course the little onion sets have 
their noses sticking out of the ground the first 
day. After that the radish comes. When the 
plants are up they may be growing very thick 
and thinning is necessary. Teach the children 
about this before the time comes. Cultivate 
the soil with a hand cultivator every day. Do 
not try to thin out the radish plants, for no 
matter how thick they are they will develop 
that way. They grow so fast it takes only 
three weeks to make a radish. When the 
leaves of beets are large enough to use for 
greens every other one should be pulled up. 
This leaves the beets just the right distance 
apart to mature, and the discarded ones are 
used as greens. Thin out the carrots so that 
there is a space of four inches between each 
two carrots, and Swiss chard so that there is 
a space of four inches between the plants. The 
beans are all right and the corn and onion sets 
will not have to be touched until they have ma- 
tured. It takes about five or six weeks for the 


each couple.” 


onion sets to be large enough for eating. 
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Action, Imitation, 


The Relation of Health to the Behavior of 
Children 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The misbehaviors of children are thor- 
oughly bound up in their physical, mental and 
social comfort. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, to understand all of the elements that 
enter into their well being. It is a sound policy 
to have as a point of view that which holds true 
in law, viz; A child is innocent until proved 
guilty. The burden of proof of wilful mis- 
behavior in school rests upon teachers. They 
should not desire to regard children as anxious 
to misbehave, nor should they evidence a feeling 
of compulsion that a severe punishment must 
be given, regardless of the underlying causes. 
Pedagogic irritability and injustice are not 
proper examples for the guidance of children. 
Teachers should offer better patterns for juven- 
ile behavior. 

Spare the child and there will be less use 
for the rod. In child nurture fostering the 
physical and mental well being of the child is 
likely to lessen the need for decisive punish- 
ment. Health is more than freedom from 
disease: it is a quality of harmony. in living, ex- 
pressed in activity, usefulness, and happiness; 
—and action is behavior. 

Behavior is the expression of the child’s 
ever changing reaction to the world of people 
with whom he lives. It behooves teachers, in 
loco parentis, to try to understand the world in 
which their children live; to grasp the part the 
world plays in their lives ; and to appreciate 
the degree to which the child is endeavoring to 


and Fun WSertes 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an 


ample preparation for the first reader. 


Tested in the schodlroom, it is found that interest is 


heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for 
childhood delights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once 


made familiar. Here is the list: 

The Little Red Hen Jack the Giant Killer 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots—Reynard the Fox 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
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influence or resist the world. Finally, it is a 
sound educational policy as well as a responsi- 
bility to understand how far the school and its 
world are responsible for the misconduct of 
school children. As the school recognizes and 
utilizes its potential for good there will be a 
greater harmony in the teacher-child relation- 
ships. The child to be educated is after all the 
foundation of pedagogic interest. And the 
first right of the child should be its maximum 
of health, as the basis of healthful adaptation in 
and through behavior. 


The Time and Place for Phonetics 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Children differ greatly in their ability to 
grasp this phase of the work. To some it seems 
to come almost naturally. Others find it quite 
difficult. No child should be forced into more 
formal work in phonetics until he has gained 
in ear training. 

II. Associating familiar 
printed and written letters. 


with 


sounds 


a. Make on the board a list of words 
familiar to the children and beginning with the 
same sound and letter. The children pronounce 
the words and discover likeness. 

b. Let the children enunciate all the 
words they can think of beginning with a cer- 
tain sound. Write the words on the board as 
given. Let the children underline similar 
sounds. . 

ce. Let the children make charts on which 
are all the sight words they know beginning 
with a certain sound. Print these words on 
slips of paper and let the children select and 
mount on cards. 


III. Introduction of phonetic groups. 

a. Write a familiar word on the board as 
a key word. The children then select words 
that rhyme with it. As the children give the 
words write them on the board and let the 
class underline the phonic elements which are 
like. 

b. Let some child pronounce the entire 
list, never separating the initial consonant 
from the rest of the word, but giving the words 
as units. 


about Dixon 


with it. 


‘Beginners’ ”’ 


A “ Beginners’’’ Packet free to Primary Teachers is 


our offer. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL DEPT. 205-J 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


If the little untrained fingers of 
First Graders could talk, you’d hear 


a lot more even than you do now 


Pencil. 


Your own fingers will be pleased 


The Kindergart 


classes. 


of your profession. 


above the commonplace. 


Volume 
stories for very little children. 


to be found together in any other volume. 


from materials that cost little or nothing. 


better boy or girl. 


important subjects. 


leisure. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Volume II.—Crammed full of happy and instructive amusement. 


Volume III.—A mine of information and interesting as any fairy tale. 
everyday life—the wonderful world and the marvels it contains. 
of everyday things covering Shelter, Music, Light, Traveling, Clothing Toys, Food, Art, etc. 

Volume IV.—Many a teacher has thanked us for the inspiring talks on child training that make 
up this volume, for they give a clearer understanding of many mysteries of a Child’s mind. A 
few chapters picked at random give you an idea of the helpfulness of this book:—‘‘How Children 
Learn,” “The Little Artist,”’ ‘“‘Habits,”’ ‘“‘The Obedient Child,” and 31 other chapters on equally 
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THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


have profited greatly by 


en Children’s Hour 


Endorsed by America’s Foremost Authorities 


These five beautiful books with their wealth of child lore can quickly 
help you to happier and more profitable teaching. Edited by Lucy Wheelock, 
head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston, The Kindergarten 
Children’s Hour offers a complete library of the most carefully selected ma- 
terial to aid teachers in guiding and instructing the little children in their 


These inspiring and practical books alone can show you the possibilities 
When your routine seems drab and the children unruly, 
turn to The Kindergarten Children’s Hour for guidance and aid. 
Wheelock, a world authority on child training, assist you in lifting your work 
Stop pondering and worrying. The Kindergarten 
Children’s Hour can quickly brighten and simplify your daily teaching. 


Can You Afford 


To Be Without These Five Unique Volumes ? 


Let Miss 


I.—Kindergarten teachers find nothing more difficult than to secure exactly the right 
For years many have treasured in scrapbooks and otherwise the 
best they could find. This volume gives you the stories collected by Lucy Wheelock, 135 stories not 


How to make hundreds of toys 
Dozens of amusing games. Fascinating occupations. 


A whole childhood of play in this one volume and all of the kind that helps make your child a 


All about the things of 
The where, what, how and why 


Volume V.—A child’s own song book of 155 songs that children love, complete with music. Care- 
fully selected to develop children’s musical talent and taste for good music. 


Send This Coupon Now 
It brings the five richly bound, legibly printed volumes direct to you for examination at your 


Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, 
Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. 


Boston, Mass. 
If they are not just 


what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them at your expense. 
If satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books in full payment. 


ce. Print words of a phon- 
ic group on slips of paper. Let 
the children paste them on a 
piece of cardboard to make 
a chart. Select only those 
words in this teaching that the 
children naturally use in their 
speaking vocabulary. 

d. After several of these 
charts have been made play 
the following games with 
them. Place the charts on 
the chalk tray about the room. 
One child begins the game by 
saying, “I am thinking of a 
word that belongs to the ‘see’ 
family.” Another child points 
to the word that belongs to 
that “family” saying, “Is it 
‘tree’?”’ etc., until the correct 
word is located. A child says, 
“T am thinking of a word that 
begins like ‘sat.’” Another 
child points to the word in each 
family that begins with ‘s’, 
saying, “Is it ‘sold’?”, ete., un- 
til the correct word is found. 
The game above is repeated 
except that the two children 
compete to see which can find 
the selected word first. 

Keep a list of the key 
words of these phonic groups, 
or “families” on the board for 
the children to refer to when 
in doubt as to a new word in 
their reading. Guard against 
introducing too many groups; 
but expect those taught to be 
used by the children in their 
reading. Above all, keep the 
work interesting. The chil- 
dren will enjoy it if it is live. 


Music in the Kindergarten 
and First Grade 


(Continued from Page 37) 


drum in a group, and more 
bells and triangles than tam- 
bourines. Leadership should 
be developed by the use of 
children whose sense of rythm 
is strong. Children should be 
trained in team work by play- 
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ing with others, subordinating their own 
instruments so that they may sound well with 
others. Children should be trained in atten- 
tion, in control, in following the leader, in 
watching for attacks, releases, and retards, 
and in obeying signals to play and not to play. 

Appreciation is interwoven with all the 
other musical activities of kindergarten- 
primary course of study. It includes: the 
artistic singing of songs which calls for tone 
discrimination and preference on the part:of 
the child for the beautiful; enrichment of the 
child’s musical experience through simple and 
well played accompaniments to the songs pre- 
viously learned; rhythmic interpretation; dis- 
crimination as to different types and of pieces 
and moods suggested as, march, lullaby, happy, 
sad; and quiet listening for enjoyment. 


The Fairy Who Lived in a Sugar Egg 


(Continued from Page 57) 


mouth would look after he had taken a large 
bite of chocolate. She could see his frowning 
face when his Easter egg was gone. She turned 
about and sat on his ear whispering, but the 
Child did not hear. So the Fairy flew on ahead 
of the Child. Like a sunbeam through the soot, 
the smoke, the maze, the crowds, the: noises. 
Past rabbits in cages in the market. Past 
lilies in pots in front of grocery stores. 

“Follow me, oh, please follow me,” called 
the Fairy to the Child. On, on, they went until 
they came to a house with a small lawn. There 
she hid herself inside the cup of a gold crocus 
on the lawn where there had been no flower 
yesterday. 

“Ah, see!” called the Fairy from her gold 
crocus, “how Easter blossoms for us!” The 
Child loved flowers. “Easter has come,” he 
said to himself. “The crocus is in bloom.” 

Then the Fairy hopped out of the gold 
crocus and went on ahead of the child. This 
time she hopped on the back of a plump robin 
redbreast who was listening for wriggling 
worms on the new green grass of the park. She 
put her slim arms around his neck. “Don’t you 
dare fly away until this stupid Child sees you,” 
said the Fairy to the robin. 

“T won’t, my dear,” replied the robin, who 
was acquainted with fairies from the north to 
the south and then back again. The Child 
stopped and listened. “Easter has come,” he 
med to himself. “The robin is singing in the 
park.” 
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The Last Word in Dustless Crayons 


A 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


CRAYONS 


to meet the re- 
of 


the most exact- 


ALWAYS 


quirements 


RELIABLE 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 
When once tried, the most critical become staunch friends. 
We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 


send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


An Entirely New Idea in School Scissors! 
No More Trouble with Loose Blades! 


ADJUSTS-EZ2’ 
=—=SCISSORS 


LAST FOR YEARS 


Turn Pivot Screw either right or left to tighten or loosen 
blades. 


Our Special “Adjust-EZ’”’ Lock-Screw and Nut will lock 
the adjustment you make. THEY STAY SET. 


Sharp-Pointed Scissors, 5 inches. 
Pocket or Blunt-End Scissors, 44 inches. 


HEAVILY NICKEL-PLATED. FINELY FINISHED. 
You can make these Scissors cut the way you like. 
Ask you jobber to demonstrate these Scissors to you. 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Little BoFeep has lost her 

And can not tell where to find them 
Leave them alone and they will come home 
Wagging their tails behind them | 


NEW MOTHER GOOSE PUZZLE CARDS | 
Suitable for Kindergarten and First Grade. Include the following 
cards: Little Bo-Peep; Little Miss Muffet; Little Boy Blue; Little Jack 
Horner; Little Tommy Tucker; Rock- a-bye a. Simple Simon; Hump- 
ty Dumpty; Jack and Jill; and Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat 
NEW SILENT READING PUZZLE CARDS, °*! 
Suitable for Ist and 2nd Grades. Include the following: Gingerbread 
Boy; aay Litthe; Little Red Hen (2 Cards); Three Pigs (3 Cards) ; 
a Three Bears (3 Cards). 


Reententnns 4 for Use ‘with All Reading Systems for Seat Work, 
Silene Reading, and Intelligence Tests. These large puzzle pictures 
(10 w 15 inches) are printed in bright colors on medium paar Me card- 
board. The children cut up the picture and rhymes along tie lines indi- 
cated on the back—then piece them together. An envelope is provided 
wiich serves as a guide in assembling the puzzle, and also provides a 
convenient place in which +A keep the cut-up parts. Greatly expedites 
the work of teaching readin 
Single Puzzle Card (with an for keeping the parts of a oa 
when cut up) sent Postpaid upon receipt of 10 Cents. 
tities are ordered, we a of $6.00 per 5 
B. New Y 
NOBLE a NOBLE. Publishers 


76 Fifth Avenue New York 


A Helping Hand Girl With Apple “Can't You Talk’’ 
Renouf Greusze H 


omes 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%4x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 for children. Size 544x8. 


BIRD PICTURES IN 
NATURAL COLORS 
Birds, Flowers, Insects, Min- 
Three Cents 
Each for 15 or more. Send 175 
cents for 25 Common Birds with 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


Size 22x28, including margin. 
$1.00 Each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 

Send $2.00 for A Helping 

Hand and “Can’t You Talk.” 
Hand colored same size $3.00 

each for two or more; $2.00 for 
brief description of each. one. 


erals, etc., 7x9. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue of 2250 pictures. 


‘The Perry Pictures sox 32, MALDEN,MASS. 


Then the Fairy jumped off the back of the 
robin and hurried on ahead of the Child. It 
was lucky she did, for just then they met the 
boy-next-door whom the Child had struck yes- 
terday. Yes, there had been a quarrel abou’: 
toys, and the Child had struck his friend s. 
hard that he had cried. 


“Now he will strike me,” thought the 
Child. “He won’t let me pass without hittiig 
me, for he hasn’t forgiven me.” 


The Fairy managed though. This time 
she put herself in a pocket, in the pocket that 
held the doubled up fist of the boy-next-door. 
She softly uncurled his fingers. She smoothed 
his fighting fist. She found a fuzzy toy rabbit 
in the pocket and tucked it in the boy’s hand. 


“Forget that he hurt you. Be sure he is 
sorry,” begged the Fairy. 


“You didn’t hurt me,” said:the boy to his 
friend. “Would you like this rabbit?” He put 
the fuzzy toy rabbit in the Child’s hand and 
passed on. 


The Child looked after him in surprise. 
“Haster has come,” he said at last, “and the 
boy-next-door forgave me.’ 


The Fairy was out of the pocket and on. 
Now they had reached the door of the sweets 
shop. She flew through, up to her sugar egg 
and inside. She peered out through her tiny 
glass window. Oh, it was heart breaking for a 
Fairy to see a Child looking greedily at so 
many chocolate eggs! She tapped on the win- 
dow with her crystal wand. She spoke in her 
sweet, clear voice. 


“Here I am, dear Child,” said the Fairy. 
“Unseen, but lovely! Not made to eat, but made 
to be kept. Peep inside the sugar egg, and see 
my little forest and my pleasant paper castle. 
Buy me and place me on the playroom shelf 
beside the map of Fairyland and the image of 
Peter Pan. Let me live in a house instead of 
a shop.” 


Just then the Child spied a sugar egg that 
had a tiny glass window through which one 
could look inside. He took it in his hands and 
peeped within. He saw the forest of green 
moss and the little trees, the rustic benches and 
the deer. He saw the paper castle so cleverly 
cut and put together standing on the edge of 
the forest. 


“I would like to buy this Easter egg,” he 
told the shopkeeper. “It looks as if a Fairy 
lived inside.” 
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Crocus lifting its flowers of gold and pur- 
ple where yesterday the ground was bare. 
Robin redbreast singing cheer-up, cheer-up. 
Forgiveness. A Fairy at home with a Child. 
Easter Day. 


Specialist Gives Advice to Parents on Common 
Dangers to Eye 


, If you want to protect your children 
against possible injuries to their eyes, here are 
some suggestions to follow. They are made 
by Dr. Arthur J. Bedell, Albany eye specialist, 
in the February “Hygeia,” published by the 
American Medical Association. 

Watch children when they try to untie 
knots in their shoelaces. Scissors, knives and 
table forks are often employed for this purpose. 
The child uses one of them and the harder it is 
to untie the knot, the closer his face is brought 
totheshoe. His hand slips, and the eye is cut. 

Children are apt to become careless with 
air rifles. Many eyes have been damaged and 
some have been destroyed as a result of a shot 
striking the eye. 

Teach the child the proper way to hold a 
jackknife. It should be drawn away from the 
face, never toward it. 

The game of “cat” is dangerous. The 
flying “cat” may be batted into an eye of one 
of the players and produce a serious wound. 

Home-made swords, pointed spears and 
sharp sticks are frequently used as weapons in 
miniature warfare, and eyes are often cut. 
To remind a child that his carelessness has 
spoiled the life of another is apt profoundly to 
affect his future. 

A flying twig may scratch the front of an 
eye or may even penetrate the eyeball. Chil- 
dren should be shown how to safeguard their 
own eyes, as well as those of their companions, 
when going through brush. The leader should 
hold the branches away from the one who comes 
after him, and his example should be followed 
by the others. 


First American Health Congress 


Word has just been received by the Na- 
tional Health Council, New York, from Sir 
Arthur Newsholme, K. C. B., M. D., F. R. C. P., 
accepting the Council’s invitation to address the 
American Health Congress to be held at At- 
lantie City, May 17-22. Familiar with public 
health conditions in his own country from his 
forty years of-experience and also well versed 
in American methods, Sir Arthur Newsholme’s 
message will be welcomed by the thousands of 
public health workers that will be gathered to- 
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FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 


TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of 
Teachers College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph. D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 

A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. _16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 
Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 

Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 

Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 
Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


Columbia University 


ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


MASSASOIT 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M.HENDRY CO.,Ltd 
TORONTO, ONT. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


\ E HAVE represented the Milton 

Bradley Company in above ter- 
ritory for twenty-five years, carrying 
a complete line of Kindergarten 
Equipment and Primary Supplies. 
Our catalogue “A” mailed free upon 
request. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City. Mo. 


A BRADLEY BOOK 
INTHE ANIMAL WORLD 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


TORIES of animals familiar to 
children, expressing the touch 

of animal life to child life through 
racial psychology. Selected from primitive 
material, literature, and modern fiction. 
Stories to tell for sympathy, for inspiration 
through humor and truth, for developing 


the emotions as none but an animal story 
can. - 


Price $1.75 
| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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gether. Many other speakers 
renowned for their work in 
the different branches of pub- 
lic health will complete this 
program making it a memor- 
able step in the development 
of public health in America. 


This Congress marks the 
five years of co-operation be- 
tween the great voluntary 
national health organizations 
forming the National Health 
Council and for the first time 
in history will bring together 
those engaged in the many 
different phases of the work: 
prevention and cure of tuber- 
culosis, control of cancer, care 
and. cure of heart disease, im- 
munization, nursing, child 
health, maternity care and 
education, health education, 
the prevention of blindness, 
social hygiene, mental hygiene, 
Red Cross activities, and pub- 
lie health administration. 


“Child-Placing” 
Advertisements 


Through the efforts of 
Chicago child-welfare work- 
ers, the four Chicago news- 
papers which carry the largest 
amount of advertising matter 
have agreed to insert no ad- 
vertisements pertaining to the 
placement of children for 
board, adoption, or free care 
until they have been approved 
by the Joint Service Bureau. 
This is a body which repre- 
sents a large number of the 
child-placing agencies, assist- 
ed by a visitor appointed by 
the State department of pub- 
lie welfare, make the in- 
vestigations for the bureau. 
Of the first three hundred 
homes investigated almost one- 
third were rejected as not 
qualified to give children 
proper care. 


Releasing the Creative 
Instinct Through 
Playground Craft 
(Continued from Page 21) 


dominated but there were 
many types reminiscent of 
European peasant life and 
American pioneer days. 
Toymaking, sandecraft and 
snow modeling complete our 
program but by no means ex- 
haust this field in which there 
is soil not only for developing 
the child but for raising 
through the release of his cre- 
ative energy a new child art. 


Artists Every Child Should 
Know 


(Continued from Page 42) 


riched this childhood, brought 
Millet into a harmony with 
himself which released his 
genius. One after another, 
“The Sower,” “The Gleaners,” 
“The Angelus,” “The Flight of 
the Birds,” “The Young Shep- 
herdess,” “The Departure,” 
“The Return,” glowed upon 
his canvas. His work was ac- 
cepted at the Paris Salon. He 
was created a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, became a 
master of the school of the 
Barbizon painters, and was 
freed from the poverty in 
ed. he had always strug- 

e 

Millet left illuminating let- 
ters which give us insight into 
his ideals. He said in one, “I 
will say what I feel, and paint 
as I see.” This is the message 
of truth he brings to modern 
life. 


Children From Cherry 
Blossom Land 
(Continued from Page 44) 


cherry trees are in blossom 
and everybody all over the 
country has picnics and goes 
to see the flower trees in 
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bloom.. They write poems 
about the blossoms which they 
tie on the branches. 

The cut-out dolls, costumed, 
may be the figures in a con- 
struction project in the sand 
table illustrating these festi- 
vals. Tara may hold a kite or 
a stick from which. the carp 
floats if a slit is cut in either 
hand as indicated in the cut- 
out. 

News of the Child’s World 


(Continued from Page 63) 


In a number of cities Parent- 
Teacher groups have taken 
the initiative in entering play- 
grounds in the contest. Some 
grounds have been entered 
through the wish of the school 
children. The interest and 
pride of school children will be 
employed in beautifying not 
only school but community 
and neighborhood play- 
grounds, and promises to af- 
ford a means of practical na- 
ture study. Arbor Day, this 
year, will have a_ special 
significance through the plant- 
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ing of trees and shrubs on 
playgrounds throughout the 
nation. 
Preschool Development in 
Hungary 


The kindergartens of Hun- 
gary are open all day from 
early in the morning in order 
to make it possible for work- 
ing parents to place their 
children in safe custody dur- 
ing their absence from home. 
These infant schools are not 
only taking care of little chil- 
dren, nursing them, teaching 
them order and tidiness and 
promoting their bodily, mental 
and moral development, but at 
the same time protecting them 
from every kind of danger and 
evil influence, so as to enable 
the parents to pursue their 
regular occupations without 
any anxiety for the welfare 
of their children. 

Thus, thanks to the kinder- 
gartens, the parents obtain 
not only a favorable chance 
for providing a sound de- 
velopment for their babies, but 


Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily comprehended 


instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 


Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 
If thoroughly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after 
hour at commercial speed without physical strain. 
We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose 


pupils have been supplied with our manuals. 


One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER 


METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMERS COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


THE ROTRACTOR 


A Wonderful Educational Accomplishment 
A Big Help to Teachers Of All Grades 


462 8th Ave., 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


With this instrument, a child of four can 
trisect a circle with accuracy. 

With the Rotractor, you can make hundreds 
of original designs for embroidery and other 
purposes; besides, it has many other uses 
such as: Compass-Divider-Protractor-Rule- 
Square-Bevel-Gauge-Mitre-Plumb-Level and 
Anglefinder. In fact it is, eleven tools in 
one. Sent postpaid for 30 cents with com- 
plete instructions, charts and color designs. 

Quantity Prices to the Trade. 


Oldham Patents Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


$41,115.38 In Salaries 


was paid to teachers placed by us during five 
days last summer. Highest $3,900, lowest $1,125. 
If YOU want a teaching position in your own 
State or a thousand miles away you should use 
the same service the best employers there use 
when they need teachers. Strictly professional 
service. Free enrollment. Copy of STEPPING 
UPWARD yours for the asking. Map shows 
where requests for teachers came from. 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND 
ASSOCIATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
432 Gates Buliding KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducationio 


blackbo rds, siated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate In slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YOBK B!LICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-23-24 Vesey New York, 


The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to child 
culture, vocational guidance; and to physical, 
social, intellectual, esthetic and moral educa- 


tion. 

32 pages monthly. $1.00 a year. Sample copy 10 cents 
JOHN T. MILLER, D. Sc., Editor 

1627 Georgia Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


| pete the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


GREAT 
| 
\ 
Teachers’ 
| | Eyes Need Care 
(R ata) 
KALA La 
| 
CENTS 
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We Place You it in the Better Positions 
"ROCKY MT FEACHERS 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


NOTE:—We enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER, COLO 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY; Mo., Rialto Building 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 

Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


Eagle No. 283. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency 
toward rar -cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enought to wtite with slight 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Practice Pencil 


New York 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Furniture 

Kindergarten Materials 
Modeling Materials 
Educational Cut-outs 
Handicraft Material of all 

kinds 
Word and Number Build- 

ers 
Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


at the same time may consider- 
ably increase their earnings 
through additional, undis- 
turbed work and so procure 
the means for greater sacri- 
fices to the benefit of the fur- 
ther education of their chil- 
dren. 

The intellectual and moral 
development afforded by the 
infant schools of Hungary pre- 
pares the children for an 
efficient work in the ele- 
mentary schools and for be- 
coming useful and orderly 
citizens of their country; and 
the facts above mentioned will 
show sufficiently the para- 
mount importance of such in- 
stitutions for the general pub- 
lic and economic life of the 
country. 

Kindergartens and  day- 
nurseries are managed by 
nursery-governesses who have 
received a special training in 
our “Institutes for Nursery- 
governesses,” where pupils are 
admitted after having finished 
the studies of the fourth class 
of a secondary or a middle 
class school. The management 
of the creches maintained by 
the State Government can only 
be trusted to trained nurses 
who, however, are also obliged 
to pass a special examination 


in some Institute for Nursery- 
governesses or before the Royal In- 
spector of Schools at a regular 
established and _ well-provided 
nursery-school. 

Accordingly, the work of the 
nursery-schools, kindergartens, 
and creches, being performed by 
specially trained nursery-gov- 
ernesses and the trained nurses, 
has become everywhere in Hun- 
gary uniformly systematic and me- 
thodical, conforming itself to the 
special exigencies of the degree of 
physical and intellectual develop- 
ment attained by babies of 3 to 6 
years. The “Society for Propa- 
gating Infant Schools in Hun- 
gary,’ and the partisans of the 
Froebelian system, sustained a long 
contention in defence of their own 
different principles on babies’ edu- 


_ cation; finally this contention has 


ended in a compromise of the two. 
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